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Guarding New England’s Beaches 









REVERE BEACH, MASS. 


Sgt. Charles H. Hendrickson 
and Officer George Mc- 
Cormack working at the new 
Gamewell Police Operating 
Desk. The Revere Beach instal- 
lation is operated under 
authority of the Massachusetts 
Metropolitan District Parks De- 
partment, and is made up of 
22 Gamewell Police Signal 
Boxes. 




















Massachusetts Metropolitan 
District Parks Department 
covers approx. 12,000 acres 
comprising recreational areas, 
golf courses, swimming pools, 
winter sports areas, etc. The 
Department covers 36 cities 
and towns, has a Police De- 
partment personnel of 375, 





Any accident or emergency can be in- communications system, ask Gamewell to 
stantly signaled to the Police Department make a study of your particular needs. Find 
with the modern Gamewell System. And outhow mucha Gamewell System can do for 
headquarters has a permanent record ofevery | your Department and your public. 
call that goes through the Game- 
well System. To give your com- 
munity the advantages of this 
modern and virtually fool-proof 










THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64, MASS. 
In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Lid., Belleville, Ont. 
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IACP Board Takes Up Important Issues 
At Quarterly Meeting In Evanston 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, was held at the Traffic Division offices in 
Evanston, IIl., on June 17. 

The session was called to order by President 
Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, Texas. Board members 
present were Immediate Past President Cyrille 
Leblanc, Wethersfield, Conn.; First Vice Presi- 
dent I. B. Bruce, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Treas- 
urer William J. Roach, Waterbury, Conn.; and 
Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike, Washington, 
D. C. 

Secretary John F. Murray, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
and General Chairman R. A. Snook, of the IACP 
State and Provincial Section, were absent. Presi- 
dent Hansson named Past President Michael F. 
Morrissey alternate for Secretary Murray and 
Vice President John D. Holstrom for General 
Chairman Snook. The State and Provincial Sec- 
tion was represented in the discussions by Col. 
Francis J. McCabe, Liaison Officer. 

Members of the Executive Committee present 
were Past President Michael F. Morrissey, The 
Pullman Company, Chicago; Second Vice Presi- 
dent Walter E. Headley, Jr., Miami, Fla.; Third 
Vice President George A. Otlewis, Chicago Park 
District Police; Fourth Vice President John D. 
Holstrom, Berkeley, Calif.; Assistant Director 
Rolf T. Harbo, Federal Bureau of Investigation; 
Chief John Polecyn, Milwaukee, Wis.; and Chief J. 
L. Scheuring, New Orleans. Also present were 
Director F. M. Kreml, IACP Traffic Division, and 
Chief Lester Divine, Oakland, Calif. 


Headquarters Staff Changes 

Chief Leroy E. Wike, executive secretary, ad- 
vised the Board that Miss Ann Yaksick, head- 
quarters office manager, had announced her in- 
tention to resign, effective May 15, to accept 
another position, and that Miss Geraldine Whalen, 
financial and membership secretary, was plan- 
ning to resign in August to take a trip abroad. 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Paulhus, formerly with the 
American Institue of Architects, was named office 
manager, and Mrs. Maryann Ward, formerly in 
the Federal service, was appointed membership- 
financial secretary. 

Chief Wike reported that these personnel re- 
placements hold every promise of assuring an ef- 
ficient and capable office staff, and that provi- 
sions of the constitution with respect to bonding 
of employees had been complied with. 


Proposal For Publishing Magazine 
Chief Lester Divine, Oakland, Calif., appeared 
before the Board to submit a proposal for publi- 
cation of the Association’s monthly magazine, The 
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Police Chief. 
land department, he said he had had extensive ex. 
perience in the publishing field and- that in recent 
years he had developed scope and advertising re. 
venues of the monthly magazine issued by the 
California Peace Officers’ Association. 


Prior to his 27 years in the Oak. 


He suggested increasing advertising in the mag. 
azine in a ratio of two-thirds ads to one-third 
text, but assured the Board there would be no 
“pressure” in securing the advertising contracts, 
He proposed to prepare all material, solicit ad- 
vertising and publish the magazine in Oakland at 
no expense to the Association except for mailing 
and distribution costs, on a basis of return to the 
Association of either (1) ten per cent of the gros; 
advertising revenue, or (2) an equal division of 
net revenue. 


After discussion of policy, favorable and un- 
favorable factors in the proposal, the Board re- 
quested that it be submitted in writing for con- 
sideration at the Annual Executive Committee 
meeting in New Orleans. In the interim, the fol- 
lowing committee was named to study the matter 
and give its reccommendation to the Executive 
Committee: Chief John Polcyn, chairman, Past 
President Michael F. Morrissey, Vice President 
John D. Holstrom and Executive Secretary Leroy 
E. Wike. 


Report On Conference Plans 

Chief J. L. Scheuring, New Orleans, reported 
progress on local plans for the 61st Annual IACP 
Conference at the Hotel Roosevelt in that city, 
September 26-30. 

He asked that reservations for rooms be for- 
warded to his committee at the earliest possible 
date to assure accommodations at the hotel of the 
delegate’s choice. 

Scheduled entertainment for the Conference in- 
cludes a reception on Sunday evening, September 
26; a Mardi Gras Ball on Tuesday evening, Sep- 
tember 28; and the annual banquet on Wednesday 
evening, September 29. Remodeling at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, now completed, will permit accommo- 
dation of 1700 persons at the banquet. 


Increase In IACP Dues 

Executive Secretary Wike advised the Board 
that unusually heavy demands upon the treasury 
in holding a meeting of the full Executive Com- 
mittee in February, in addition to constantly 
mounting costs in the past decade for all services, 
supplies and publications make the question of 
additional revenue for the Association an imper- 
ative one. 

It was suggested that dues for active and as- 
sociate members of the Association might be in- 
creased from $10 to $15 a year to offset increased 
expenses. Since such action requires action by 
the annual conference to amend present consti- 
tutional provisions fixing the amount of dues, 
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Executive Secretary Leroy Wike was directed to 
insert a notice in The Police Chief, accompanied 
by a form for canvassing membership opinon. 


Selection Of Conference City 

As result of experience over the years, the 
Board, after careful study of constitutional pro- 
visions regarding selection of site for the annual 
conferences, directed that the 61st Annual Con- 
ference in New Orleans be asked to vote upon con- 
ference cities for both the year 1955 and 1956. 
Thereafter, one conference city would be selected 
at each annual conference for the second year fol- 
lowing. This arrangement will permit adequate 
study of facilities offered and preparation by the 
host city. 


Traffic Division Report 

Director Krem] reported to the Board on finan- 
ces, studies and installations, training programs 
and conference programming of the Traffic Divi- 
sion. 

The Board unanimously voted IACP approval 
of a suggested amendment to Act V of the Uni- 
form Motor Vehicle Code, giving police the same 
authority to make arrests without warrants in ac- 
cident cases as is exercised in case of felony. 

The Board declined invitation to participate in 
activities of a safety committee of the Sports Car 
Club of America to develop policies and a program 
of safety at races held on closed courses by the 
Club. 

Participation in a two-day meeting of the 
School and College Committee of the National 
Safety Council to consider “To and From School— 
Protection vs Education,” was approved, and Vice 
President Otlewis was designated to represent the 
Association. 


NEW VICE CHAIRMAN EAST NAMED 


Col. Russell A. Snook, General Chairman of the 
IACP State and Provincial Section and superin- 
tendent of New Jersey State Police, has announced 
appointment of Col. C. M. Wilhelm, Commissioner 
of Pennsylvania State Police, to serve as Vice 
Chairman (East) of the Section for the remainder 
of the year 1953-54. 

Commissioner Wilhelm takes over post former- 
ly held by Colonel Snook. After resignation of 
General Chairman Francis J. McCabe, New 
Hampshire State Police, earlier this year, Colonel 
Snook was named to the general chairmanship. 
Colonel McCabe is now Liaison Officer of the Sec- 
tion. 

The State and Provincial Section will hold its 
annual meeting on the second day of the 61st An- 
nual IACP Conference in New Orleans—Tuesday, 
September 28—for discussion of problems par- 
ticularly pertinent to state and provincial law 
enforcement agencies and for annual election of 
officers. 


New York Legislation Prohibits 


Tie-In Sale Of Obscene Publications 


Among amendments to New York Penal Law 
adopted by the 1954 State Legislature and effec- 
tive July 1 is an amendment prohibiting as a mis- 
demeanor any requirement that those who retail 
papers, magazines, etc., must take other publica- 
tions which they consider to be obscene. 

Another amendment increases the minimum 
fine for a violation of using a minor to assist in 
the distribution of obscene prints and articles 
from $50 to $150. 

A summary of the new laws and amendments 
to existing laws has been prepared by the New 
York State Division of Safety and distributed to 
law enforcement officials throughout the state. 


Vice President Nixon And RCA‘s 
David Sarnoff Address FBI Graduates 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon and Briga- 
dier General David Sarnoff, Chairman of the 
Board of the Radio Corporation of America, de- 
livered the principal addresses as 81 members of 
the 53rd Session of FBI National Academy were 
graduated in Washington, D. C., on June 11, 1954. 

Stating that American law enforcement agen- 
cies keep the fundamental! balance which must be 
maintained between freedom and security in a 
free country, Vice President Nixon discredited the 
opposition to United States law enforcement 
agencies of Communists and persons controlled 
by Communism. The Vice President said that 
legislation is needed to require persons to give 
evidence concerning any conspiracy dedicated to 
the overthrow of the government. “When a man 
refuses to testify about a consipracy to overthrow 
America and set up a Communist dictatorship in 
America, he is not defending the Constitution of 
the United States and he is not a good American 
in the process,” he said. 

General Sarnoff cited the progressive advance- 
ments being made in scientific crime detection 
and in the application of electronics to law en- 
forcement. The RCA executive told the gradu- 
ating class of adaptations of radio, television, ra- 
dar and other electronic equipment to law en- 
forcement, and he said that such equipment 
would play an increasingly important role in 
crime prevention and investigative work in the 
future. 

According to FBI Director, J. Edgar Hoover, 
2,826 officers, representing law enforcement 
agencies in all parts of the United States, its ter- 
ritories and friendly sister nations, have been 
graduated from the FBI National Academy since 
its foundation in 1935. Mr. Hoover stated ‘that 
the benefits of the training received by these men 
have been made available to more than 100,000 
members of the law enforcement profession. 
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The one-man patrot, 
coming up on a suspi- atte tbout 
cious car, radios the 
dispatcher for assist- 


= Oue- Mau 
Cruisers 


By Major Lou Smyth 





Department of Police 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Occupants of car are 
ordered out with their 


hands in the air, backs Can a major city police department go 
to officer. The officer, 100 per cent to one-man car operation 
taking position back of without jeopardizing the lives of its offi- 
the police car door, is cers? 


ready with his riot gun. . 
Last December, in my column “Timely 


Suggestions,” I referred to the wide dif- 
ference of opinion among police executives. 
I had talked with many at our annual con- 
ferences in Los Angeles and Detroit, and 
on visits to departments along the way to 
and from the conferences. 


Those opposed to one-man car operation 

i. ~ were positive in their opinion, declaring 

— ner tanya bi it was suicide to put an officer alone in 
the pees pred i saga acar. They hadn’t tried it, but they cited 
pect car to be sure no various reasons why it couldn’t be done 
j other person is hiding. successfully. Some had gone to one-man 
cars and most of them were as strongly in 

favor of it as the opponents were against 

it. A few admitted they were still in the 

experimental stage and hadn’t formed an 

opinion. So the division of opinion re- 

mains unchanged to any material degree. 

The advocates of one-man car operation 

are as enthusiastically for this modern, 


The suspects are progressive type of police coverage, but 


placed hands on the car, some of them are uncertain as to just why 
legs spread, as one of- they are, so I have been asked by recent 
ficer searches them and visitors to our department to give readers 
the other stands guard. of The Police Chief the facts about our 
At left is Captain Wm. experience in Kansas City. 

Caiaday of the patrol 

d'vision, who instructs In this recital of our change from two- 
‘n one-man car oper- man to one-man car operation, and what 
at-on. has happened, the proponents may find 


material with which to challenge those 
who are critical of this type of police serv- 
ice, and the opponents find good reason 
to change their views. In any event, I 
am not trying to sell anything; the facts 
sell themselves. 


From the time the idea of one-man car 
operation first came into the police picture 
the suspects are loaded our chiefs had rejected it as costly, in- 
in the cruising patrol efficient, and dangerous. As is so often 
wagon, their hands the case in opposing a new and progressive 
handcuffed behind step, the refusal was based on no study 


them. 


The search completed, 
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or research into comparative facts, but solely on 
the opinion that we had operated on a two-man 
basis, and therefore that must be the only safe 
way to operate. 

In July, 1952, Bernard C. Brannon took over 
as chief of police. What he took over was a de- 
partment that had continued through the years 
without any organizational progress, and which 
was suffering from what we may call the ennui 
of tradition. His first step was the reorganiza- 
tion of the department in accordance with the 
accepted principles recognized by the leading au- 
thorities in police science and administration. 

Upon completion of the reorganization, Chief 
Brannon began a study of the procedure in all 
phases of our police service. Our town covers 
more than 82 square miles, with a population close 
to 500,000. We had 24 two-man cars covering this 
vast territory around the clock—car beats so ex- 
tensive a crew could not possibly give the citizens 
adequate patrol service. We lacked personnel and 
finances. Something had to be done. 





So in June, 1953, Chief Brannon began a grad- 
ual district by district changeover to one-man 
car operation in the patrol division. He ordered 
the change, not as an emergency measure, but as 
a policy of sound administration providing more 
efficient protection for the people of Kansas City. 
By December last year the patrol division was 
entirely one-man car operation. Shortly there- 
after both the detective division and traffic-safety 
division went on a one-man car basis, making the 
department 100 per cent one-man car operated. 


What has happened under our new system of 
operation, now in effect for six months? 

Not an officer has been killed or wounded! 

Car beats have been reduced about one-half 
in area, and we now have 41 instead of 24 patrol 
cars in operation around the clock, and 11 addi- 
tional cars from 8:00 p. m. until 4:00 a. m. 

The preventive value of greater patrol coverage 
must take a substantial portion of the credit for 
a 7% decrease in part 1 crimes, with as high as 
a 21% reduction in burglaries. 

Clearances of crimes have increased 9.5% with 
the highest increase in clearances, 20%, in rob- 
beries. 

Officers patrolling alone do more efficient 
work, because they are on their own, and know itt. 
Each knows he is responsible for what happens 
on his beat. 

To cover the same number of beats with two- 
man cars, we would have to employ 152 additional 
officers, costing $592,800 more per year in pay- 
rolls, and $250 in uniforms and equipment for 
each man. 


How can a record like the foregoing be made? 
The answer is planning and training. All of our 
field officers have attended special schools in 





one-man car procedure. Demonstrations and class 
participation have shown them the safe way to 
shake down suspicious occupants of cars and pe- 
destrians. Tight rules and regulations have been 
adopted prohibiting officers from tackling a haz- 
ardous situation until assisting officers have ar- 
rived, sent to the scene by radio in answer to the 
officer’s call to a dispatcher. Procedures have 
been explained, studied, and practiced until all 
officers know exactly what is required of them. 


This training course in one-man car procedure 
is so thorough, and covers so many fine points of 
the best in police practice, that even the outline 
of the subjects covered by the instructors required 
eight pages of type, single-spaced. 


We met some mild resistance to the program of 
one-man car operation, but in a short time officers 
who thought it wouldn’t work became the most 
enhusiastic supporters. They realized that, while 
a greater responsibility was placed upon them, 
they received full credit for their work, did not 
have to divide it with a partner who didn’t hold 
up his end, and the distractions that developed 
when officers ride together were eliminated. 


Of course, the radio load has increased materi- 
ally. But our three-way is handling it in good 
shape, with a minimum of breaking in on trans- 
missions by officers because the use of the radio 
was part of the one-man car training. 

Other changes in procedure, too numerous to 
mention here, were made to facilitate the trans- 
porting of prisoners, maintain more continuous 
coverage of car beats, improve the supervisory 
service in the field, and give citizens speedier 
action on their calls for police service. 


On May 20 we graduated 19 young probation- 
ary patrolmen following 14 weeks of training in 
our Police Academy. In all the years I have been 
connected with the department, it was the first 
recruit class given more than three weeks of train- 
ing. 

It is paying dividends in efficiency. These young 
officers have made some important catches of 
criminals, and are making a good record in crime 
prevention. They will continue to be Class C, 
or probationary patrolmen, for a full year. Then, 
if they make the grade, they will move up to Class 
B, with an increase in salary. 

We have another class of 29 recruits in school. 
They started June 1, and will graduate early in 
September. Neither of these groups knows any- 
thing about two-man car operation. As part of 
their training, they ride from time to time with 
seasoned officers, merely as observers, to see how 
the job is done. If they were paired with officers 
when they complete training they might learn 
some bad habits. Riding alone, they don’t. 


Opponents of one-man car operation have said 
our experience does not cover a sufficient period 
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All officers are taught how to search a sus- 
picious pedestrian, with safety to the officer. The 
suspect is in position that prevents escape or at- 
tack on the officer. Notice the officer keeps the 


of time to say officers riding alone are as safe as 
those with partners. Perhaps not. We don’t say 
an officer cannot and may not be shot or knifed. 
If our rules of procedure are followed to the letter 
there is little likelihood. On the other hand, we 
can cite more than one case of officers riding to- 
gether losing their lives. There are certain risks 
in police service that must be taken. 

We are finding that there is a closer tie among 
our men under one-man car operation. Each is 
deeply concerned over the safety of a fellow offi- 
cer who calls the dispatcher, or over the three- 
way, for assistance. He loses no time getting on 
the scene, and he is taught how to approach that 
scene in a manner that will give him command 
of the situation. ; 

Under two-man car operation, officers often 
took foolhardy chanches, with fatal results. Chief 
Brannon takes the position that his men must not 
take any unnecessary risk. Certainly every chief 
backs up Col. Brannon’s position, whether under 
one or two-man car operation. 

In the earlier days of our change-over, some of 
our old-timers asked: “How am I going to drive 
my car on an emergency call, keep the siren going, 
talk to the dispatcher over my two-way, watch 
traffic, and maybe take a few shots at an escap- 
ing crook? I’ve only got two hands and two 
eyes!” 

He found out! After a few days riding alone, 
he learned to cut down his speed to a safe rate, 
tell the dispatcher the route of travel and in noth- 
ing flat other cars were sent in ahead to intercept 
the fugitive. Most of his work didn’t call for 
high speed and the use of the siren. Our damage 
to police cars due to speed has dropped materially. 
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revolver in a position at all times to cover the 
body of the suspect. At right, the officer applies 
the handcuffs, still keeping the suspect covered 
and in the off-balance position. 


Only the most important pickups are trans- 
mitted over radio. Others go over the teletype. 
This keeps the air clear for dispatchers’ intruc- 
tions, and officers’ calls for information or as- 
sistance. 

Our experience in a year of partial and six 
months of full operation of one-man cars has 
satisfied us that it is the modern, efficient meth- 
od of policing our city. The department that has 
ample personnel may well consider changing to 
one-man cars, smaller car beats, and more foot- 
beats in critical areas. 

Certain fundamental principles must be ob- 
served by any police department contemplating 
one-man cars. Among these are: 

Proper statistical work load and geographical 
studies of patrol areas must be made to reduce 
the size of beats and increase the number. Suf- 
ficient equipment to man the increased number of 
patrol areas must be procured and increased oper- 
ating costs expected. 

Thorough instruction must be given every officer 
in one-man car procedures. Radio dispatchers 
must be given this instruction because they are a 
vital pivot in the one-man car operation. Provi- 
sions must be made for increased radio activity 
and volume of reports from officers. 

In conclusion, the one-man car operation should 
not be looked upon as a device to reduce costs but 
rather as a method to increase efficiency without 
an unreasonable increase in costs. The cost of 
additional equipment is a fraction of the cost of 
the number of additional personnel that would 
be necessary to accomplish the same results. The 
Kansas City Police Department welcomes in- 
quiries for more details from other departments. 
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Control peak traffic with 
officers mounted on 


ERE’S the proven way to tighter traffic control 

during spring and summer’s peak motoring. Mount 
your traffic officers on solo Harley-Davidsons. Motorists 
respect the speed, the maneuverability, the power that 
enables a motorcycle officer to apprehend violators .. . 
and they drive accordingly. 

Yes, these sturdy two-wheelers will keep motorists in 
line in your city, large or small. Get the facts about the 
Golden Anniversary models from your Harley-Davidson 
dealer today. And ask him for your free copy of the valu- 
able, illustrated booklet—“More Effective Police Power.” 
Or, write Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 








INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CHIEFS OF POLICE 


MILLS BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


July 1, 1954 
Dear Members: 

At the last quarterly meeting of your 
Board of Officers, the question of adequate 
financing of your Association was one of the 
most important problems to come before the 
meeting. 

Our biggest single source of revenue is 
that derived from annual membership dues, 
which for over 20 years have been fixed at 
$10 per year for both active and associate 
members. 

In the past decade the cost of practically 
every service and all supplies has doubled 
or more. The Association, despite its plan- 
ning to increase its service to members in 
terms of more technical information bul- 
letins, more research and special studies, has 
been unable to do more than offer you a 
minimum return on your dues investment. 

We are vigilant in exploring other avenues 
to increase our working capital, but the only 
immediate, assured source of increased re- 
venue at the present time is increased dues. 

Because your Association is a non-profit, 
scientific and professional organization, your 
dues are deductible in your income tax re- 
turns. In most instances the dues may pro- 
perly be a part of your departmental budget, 
since the benefits of membership accrue not 
to the individual, but to the entire depart- 
ment and, indirectly, to the community as 
well. 

In view of these considerations, we are 
asking you for an expression of your opinion 
on a proposed amendment to our constitution 
and rules, increasing membership dues for 
active and associate members to $15 a year. 

Will you take a few minutes to fill out the 
form on Page 12, or write us a letter, let- 
ting us have your views on this important 
question prior to our annual Conference in 
New Orleans, September 26-30? 


Fraternally yours, 
s/ CARL F. HANSSON 
President, IACP 














Ice and snow-curtailed traffic inflicts serious 
economic losses, according to a 17-state survey 
by the Salt Institute, Chicago, which showed re- 
tail business falls off 80 per cent, gasoline tax 
revenues drop 30 per cent and accidents due to 
skidding increase 36 per cent. 
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RCMP’s Anthony Retiring From Force 
Takes Over Chief's Job In Edmonton 


Assistant Commissioner M. F. E. Anthony of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, will end 36 
years of service with that department in August 
when he officially retires. At that time he will 
take over a new post, that of chief of police in 
Edmonton. 

Chief Reginald Jennings recently resigned the 
Edmonton position, and Deputy Chief Constable 
Alex Riddell will direct the department until the 
new chief takes over. 

Commissioner Anthony is well known to law 
enforcement officials throughout the Western 
Hemisphere, and particularly to members of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police. He 
has addressed many IACP conferences and con- 
tributed to its special committee studies. 

Joining the RCMP at the age of 15, he served 
in 1918-1919 in Siberia with the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police Cavalry Division. On his 
return he was appointed a corporal in the RCMP 
serving in Manitoba and Saskatchewan until 1927. 

In 1927 he was transferred to the customs en- 
forcement division at the Manitoba international 
border, returning to the Mounties in 1932 when 
the customs enforcement agency was absorbed 
into the RCMP. Promotions to staff sergeant, 
sub-inspector, detective inspector and assistant 
director of the criminal investigation division 
rapidly followed. In May, 1950 he was appointed 
director of the criminal investigation branch for 
the entire force in Ottawa. 

Announcing that he had offered the chief con- 
stableship. to Assistant Commissioner Anthony 
and that he had accepted, Mayor Hawrelak of 
Edmonton said: ‘We are confident. of being 
fortunate in obtaining the services of such an 
outstanding Canadian police officer who is will- 
ing to accept the position as chief constable of our 
force following a long and distinguished career 
with the RCMP.” 


Polcyn And Hoyt Are’ Lecturers At 


Traffic Police Administration Class 

Two prominent members of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police recently appeared 
as guest lecturers before the police officers at- 
tending the Traffic Institute’s two-semester Traf- 
fic Police Administration Training Program in 
Evanston, III. 

Chief John W. Polcyn of Milwaukee spoke on 
“What Should a Police Department’s Attitude Be 
Toward the People of the Community and What 
Should the People’s Attitude Be Toward the Police 
Department?” 

Chief Howard W. Hoyt of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
spoke on “What Can You (the student and poten- 
tial administrator) do to Improve Your Leader- 
ship Ability?” 
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Standard fabrics for over eighty years 
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STANDARD SERGES 
FROM 12 TO 18 OZ. 
* 
STANDARD TROPICALS 7. 
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All in Premier 386 Quality <. b) y/ 
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OVERCOATINGS 
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* | 
ELASTIQUES 





USED BY POLICE DEPARTMENTS 
OF LEADING CITIES 





Sample Brochure Upon Request 


METCALF BROS. & CO., INC. 


45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Traffic Institute Offers Three 
Short Courses For Police In Fall 


Three short courses for police will be conducted 
at the Traffic Institute of Northwestern Univer- 
sity in Evanston this fall. 

They are: Police Traffic Training, an introduc- 
tion to police traffic supervision, Sept. 13 to Oct. 
1; Accident Investigation Administration and 
Techniques, Oct. 4 to 22, and Traffic Law En- 
forcement Administration and Techniques, Oct. 
18 to Nov. 5. 


Important areas of management will be covered 
during the week in which the accident investiga- 
tion and traffic law enforcement courses overlap. 
These areas are offered for both courses at the 
same time because the management principles 
apply equally to both fields of police work. 

The Police Traffic Training Course gives a 
broad description of the traffic problem, indicates 
those who are responsible for reducing accidents 
and relieving congestion, and gives particular em- 
phasis to the role of the police in this field. 

All three courses are part of a series of integ- 
rated short courses developed by the Traffic In- 
stitute to train key police personnel in specific 
traffic functions. 


Pennsylvania Chiefs Purchase Three 


Films For Child Protection Education 
The Police Chiefs Association of Middle Eastern 
Pennsylvania has purchased three films to be 
shown to school children of the area in a program 
to prevent certain crimes against children, accord- 
ing to report of Chief John I. Schwarz, Easton, 
Pa., Police Department, who is president of the 
Association. 
Two of these films—The Unknown Stranger 


Chief Carl F. Hansson, President 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
Mills Building 

Washington 6, D. C. 


Please 
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and Name Unknown—deal with the sex deviate’s 
methods of approaching children, and the other, 
The Terrible Truth, warns about the use of chil- 


dren to peddle narcotics. Each is a sound-film 
and runs 10 minutes. 

“TI am sending this information to you,” explains 
Chief Schwarz, “for there may be other associ- 
ations of police chiefs that would be interested 
in this aspect of an educational program to reduce 
crime. If we save only one child from the despair 
caused by the sex deviate or the dope peddler, 
we have accomplished something worthwhile.” 

The films were purchased from the Sid Davis 
Productions, 2500 South La Brea Avenue, Los 
Angeles 16, Calif., at a price of $50 each. 





Strict License-Suspension Laws Seen 


As Accident Deterrent In Virginia 
Virginia reached the year’s halfway mark with 
the lowest traffic accident death toll for six 
months since 1948—there were 342 deaths, or 82 
less than for the same period of last year. 


“It is truly a condemnation of our civilization 
when we can point to 342 tragic unnecessary 
deaths in only six months and call it a ‘good’ re- 
cord,” said Colonel C. W. Woodson, Jr., superin- 
tendent of the Virginia State Police, in comment- 
ing upon the six-month record. 


He praised the stern license-suspension laws as 
contributing to the reduction, noting that some 
70,000 drivers with first convictions of speeding 
and reckless driving are very apprehensive as to 
receiving their second and final one. “Best of 
all,” he said, “I believe that a healthier public at- 
titude is becoming more and more apparent. This 
has been shown by their elected representatives 
and a general trend towards voluntary obedience 
of traffic laws and more courageous driving.” 


do not [] favor increasing annual IACP dues for 
active and associate members to $15 a year. 
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FAUROT... 


CRIME DETECTION and 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBERS 
AND HOLDER 
No. 327 
$9.00 


POLICE DEPT. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


2345 


3-12-48 





Complete with Name of Department, 


Numbers and Dates 


FINGER PRINT CARD FILING CABINET 
No. 808L 


5 Drawer Cabinet 
with Lock 
. 
Accommodates 10,000 
Finger Print Cards 


and Index Guides 





’ 
Finger Print Cards 
and Guides 


Available 








For the Finest 


INVESTIGATION EQUIPMENT 


‘‘ALL PURPOSE’ FINGER PRINT KIT 
No. 625A — $110.00 





IDENTIFICATION SCALE 
WITH HEIGHT ROD 
No. 353 — $57.00 


Accurate, Sturdy, 





Easy to Read 
Registers every 1% Ib. 
up to 300 Ibs. 
Height rod has deeply 


etched figures. 





Measures every 4” 


from 30” to 78” 





FAUROT, INC., 299 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


John A. Dondero, Scientific Director 


World’s Largest Manufacturer and Designer of Crime Detection and Identification Equipment 








Wore About 
“lhe Coufereuce 


Preliminary draft of the program for the 61st 
Annual Conference of the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police has been approved by 
the IACP Board of Officers. Executive Secre- 
tary Leroy Wike is busily carrying the ball from 
that point to complete the arrangements for 
speakers to make each subject presented as in- 
teresting and as instructive as possible. 





The Conference dates, as a reminder, are Sep- 
tember 26-30, and the Conference headquarters 
hotel is the Hotel Roosevelt in New Orleans. Man- 
agement of the hotel reports through Chief J. L. 
Scheuring that alterations and remodeling of the 
hotel are now complete. A major item was en- 
larging the main ball room to more than double 
the number of persons that could previously be 
accommodated at a banquet. We are assured 
there will be no banquet seating problem this 
year. 





Chiefs who have not made their travel arrange- 
ments will be interested to know that at present 
there are no plans for a special “Chiefs” train 
to New Orleans. However, Chief Michael F. Mor- 
rissey, The Pullman Company, Chicago, who is 
chairman of the IACP Transportation Committee, 
advises that New England chiefs usually reserve 
one complete car for the conference trips, with 
Chief Michael Godfrey of Hartford, Conn., han- 
dling the details, and New Jersey and part of the 
New York delegates usually arrange for two or 
three special cars through Edward Thomas, super- 
intendent of property protection, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad Company, Hoboken, N. J. 





Captain Robert T. Derbes, New Orleans Police 
Department, who is chairman of the local trans- 
portation committee for the conference, writes 
that transportation will be available for IACP 
members on arrival in New Orleans at both the 
Airport and Union Station. Further, a trans- 
portation desk will be in the lobby of the Airport 
and Union Station to aid delegates desiring trans- 
portation into downtown New Orleans. 





Guest speaker at the annual banquet of the Con- 
ference will be Retired Superintendent Robert 
Fabian of Scotland Yard, author of London After 
Dark. Chief Fabian is to come to the United 
States shortly on a lecture tour and to serve as 
advisor in making a series of films based on 
episodes in his career. 





The Special Training Sessions, which have been 
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so enthusiastically received in the past, will be 
continued this year. Two will run concurrently 
on Monday, September 27, starting at 8:00 and 
closing at 9:15 a. m., covering Personnel Manage- 
ment—Development and Use of Personnel Rating 
Systems and Police Planning. These subjects will 
be continued at the Tuesday morning session at 
the same time, except that the personnel discus- 
sion will take up Incentive Programs for Improved 
Personnel Performance. Wednesday morning’s 
session will also be in two sections—Personnel 
Management; Techniques for Measuring Individ- 
ual Job Productivity and Techniques for Super- 
vision of Field Personnel. On Thursday morning 
the training session will start with general call 
to order of the Conference at 8:00 a. m. and con- 
tinue to opening of the annual business meeting 
at 11:00 a. m. Subjects scheduled are Elements 
of a Basic Traffic Program, Police Education and 
Training, and Public Relations: Good or Bad? 





The opening general session on Monday, Sep- 
tember 27, will feature messages from Hon. Rob- 
ert Kenyon, Governor of Louisiana; Hon. DeLes- 
seps Morrison, Mayor of New Orleans; IACP 
President Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, Texas; Hon. 
Hugh Gregg, Governor of New Hampshire; Hon. 
Warren C. Olney, III, Assistant to the Attorney 
General of the United States; Col. Lawrence K. 
White, Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 
Agency, Washington, D. C.; and a representative 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, in that 
order. Introduction of distinguished guests and 
dignitaries from other countries will be made by 
Col. Leon Lambert, Quebec Provincial Police, 
chairman of the [ACP Committee on International 
Relations. 





The Monday afternoon session features Police 
Problems of the Atomic Age: Present Status and 
Future of Civil Defense, International Aspects, 
and Facets of Emergency Responsibilities. In- 
cluded among the speakers are Director Val Peter- 
son, Philip Batson and Col. A. E. Kimberling, of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration; Col. 
B. W. Beers, Civil Defense Liaison, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense; Col. Leon Lambert; Captain 
Carroll P. Hungate (MC) USNR, Senior Medical 
Officer, U. S. Naval Air Base, Olathe, Kans.; 
Superintendent John A. Lyddy, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
and Col. George Mingle, Ohio State Highway 
Patrol. 





Pinpointing the Crime Problem is Tuesday 
morning’s subject for the general session. The 
State and Provincial Section will hold its annual 
meeting on this day also. Moderating the crime 
discussion will be Chief Robert V. Murray, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Metropolitan Police Department. 
Other participants scheduled to date are Commis- 
sioner Thomas J. Gibbons Philadelphia, Pa.; Maj- 
or General William H. Maglin, The Provost Marsh- 
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al General, Department of the Army, Washington, 
D.C. Other-subjects are Health Management for 
Personnel by Hon. Shoichi Komoto, M. D., Tokyo 
Police Hospital, Tokyo, Japan; Getting Along 
With People by J. H. Tyler McConnell, Assistant 
to the President, Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, Del.; and an address by M. L. Harney, 
Technical Assistant to the Secretary for Enforce- 
ment, U. S. Treasury Department. 


Tuesday afternoon’s general session will feature 
Conditions Contributing to Crime and Techniques 
for Crime Prevention. Moderator will be Chief 
Michael Gaffey, San Francisco, Calif. Topics and 
speakers scheduled to date are not complete, but 
plans are to cover the field as broadly as possible. 


Wednesday, traditional “traffic day”, will have 
First Vice President I. B. Bruce, Colorado Springs, 
as presiding officer. Among the speakers will be 
Commissioner B. R. Caldwell, California High- 
way Patrol; Hon. John M. Murtaugh, Chief Mag- 
istrate of the city of New York; Executive Direc- 
tor Frederick T. Ashman, Chicago Planning Com- 
mission; Douglas M. Kelley, M. D., Berkeley, 
Calif.; and William Randolph Hearst, President, 
Hearst Newspapers, Inc. 


Chief Scheuring’s program of entertainment is 
Practically complete, the highlights of which are 
a reception and get-together at the Hotel Roose- 








ATTENTION DELEGATES! 





At the 6lst Annual Conference in New 
Orleans, September 26-30, delegates will vote 
upon proposed amendment to the IACP Con- 
stitution increasing annual dues from $10 
to $15 a year. 


Delegates will also be asked to select two 
conference cities this year—for both 1955 
and 1956. Hereafter, the conference city 
will be selected two years in advance to allow 
adequate preparation. 


Delegates wishing to submit resolutions 
for adoption by the Conference are requested 
to forward these to IACP Headquarters be- 
fore September 20, or to present them to the 
Chairman of the Resolutions Committee on 
the opening day of the Conference so that 
there will be ample opportunity for Commit- 
tee study before referral to the Conference. 














velt on Sunday evening, September 26, for early 
arrivals; a Mardi Gras Ball on Tuesday evening, 
September 28; and the annual banquet on Wed- 
nesday evening, September 29, with the Hotel 
Roosevelt furnishing novel entertainment. Tours 
and other attractions will be offered lady guests 
throughout the conference. 








A VIEW OF THE NEW ORLEANS SKYLINE 





The Committee on International Relations of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
held its annual meeting at the Citadel on Cape 
Diamond, Quebec, on May 31 and June 1. 


Hosts to the Committee were its Chairman and 
the Honorary Counsel, Lt. Colonel Leon Lambert, 
E. D., A. D. C., O. C., Quebee Provincial Police, 
and Col. Hon. Wilfrid Bovey, Q. C., O. B. E., 
LL. D., Montreal. Seventeen officials attended, 
representing police, military and air lines agen- 
cies. 

At the two-day discussions, in which all those 
present actively participated, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted: 


1. That the recommendation made by Commit- 
tee Counsel, the Honorable Wilfrid Bovey, be in- 
cluded in the report of the Committee, as follows: 
“.... I strongly recommend immediate coopera- 
tion between the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, the Federation of Higher Police 
Officers and the International Criminal Police 
Commission to forestall and to deal with the use 
of air transport in, or incidental to, the commis- 
sion of crime, particularly in cases where inter- 
national agreements are involved—for example, 
the transport of narcotics, etc.” 


2. That consideration be given to the possibility 
of heroin and other narcotics being employed as 
war weapons, particularly in fostering their use 
by Armed Services personnel. 

3. That efforts be made to have the following 
offense classified as a War Crime, No. 34:—The 
administration of habit-forming narcotics, un- 
necessarily, to prisoners of war. - 

4. That the Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the IACP has determined that 

(a) heroin has proved to be one of the most 
disastrous opiates; 

(b) to medicinal intents and purposes, it is 
not considered a necessary drug; and 

(c) fifty nations have already banned the use 
of heroin, 
and therefore resolves that immediate action be 
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taken to obtain the full support of the Federation 
of Higher Police Officials and the International 
Criminal Police Commission to ban the manufac- 
ture, transportation and sale of heroin through- 
out the world. 

5. That the very strictest supervision of moral 
character should be exercised in the licensing of 
pilots and private owners of private planes. 

6. That recommendation be made to the IACP, 
FHPO and ICPC that consideration be given to 
taking up with the proper authorities the possibil- 
ity of prohibiting those convicted of serious crimi- 
nal offenses from obtaining a license as pilots. 

7. That the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation be invited to consider what duties should 
be carried out by the police, and by what police, 
in connection with crimes committed in the air. 


8. That the IACP set up a committee to insure 
the close cooperation and liaison between the 
security services of the air transportation com- 
panies and the different police forces which may 
be involved. 

Other resolutions expressed appreciation to 
Brigadier Fleury for placing the Citadel at dis- 
posal of the Committee for its meeting; to Hon. 
Maurice Duplessis, Prime Minister of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec; to Hon. Antoine Rivard, Solicitor 
General; to Hon. Gaspard Fauteaux, Lieutenant 
Governor of the Province of Quebec; to the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police; and to various branches 
of the Federal government of the United States 
for sending representatives to the meeting. 


The Committee proposes presentation of these 
resolutions at a second meeting scheduled to be 
held in New Orleans just prior to opening of the 
61st Annual Conference of the IACP, September 
26-30. It was also decided to refer the enumerated 
eight resolutions to the IACP Executive Com- 
mittee for approval and referral to the Conference 
Resolutions Committee. 

Attending the meeting were the following mem- 


bers of the Committee: Lt. Colonel Leon Lambert, 
E. D., A. D. C., O. C., Quebee Provincial Police, 
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Do you have fleet radio 


OBSOLESCENCE 
INSURANCE? 


Motorola 


had it built-in a year ago 








A growing number of automobile manufacturers are changing from 6 to 12 volt 
electrical systems. Motorola 2-way radio now gives you built-in protection against 
expensive obsolescence should any part of your fleet be affected by this trend. 


WHAT IT IS—It’s truly universal 6/12V equip- 
ment—2-way radio that can be interchanged in 
mixed 6 and 12-volt fleets without modification of 
power supplies, jumpers, plugs, connectors, cables 
or switches. When re-installing in a 12-volt car, no 
cable replacement is required. It is so fool proof 
that you can safely make changeovers in the dark 
without worry of burning out tubes or damaging 
a power supply. 


FEATURES — The all-vibrator power supply attains 
over 70% power conversion efficiency with a result- 
ant power drain reduction of up to 40% —for more 
power per unit size per ampere drain than any 
other sets on the market —all this, plus the superior 
performance of Motorola’s famous Sensicon with 
guaranteed permanent selectivity and seven other 
exclusive features. 


RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 





ACCEPTANCE— Again anticipating the trends, 
Motorola offers freedom from obsolescence, and 
superior performance at lower cost. You can easily 
see and hear the difference — greater signal 
strength, more audio power, longer battery and 
generator life, lower maintenance costs. You get 
all this in Motorola’s truly universal 6/12-volt 
mobile units—available in the following classes: 


e@ 25-54 mc., 25-30 and 50-60 watts R.F. output 
e@ 144-174 mc., 10 and 25 watts R.F. output 
e 450-470 mc., 18-20 watt R.F. output 








Here is a partial list of Motorola 2-way Radio 
customers who have 6/12 volt 
interchangeable mobile units — 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL POLICE DEPTS: 


State of Connecticut City of Tulsa 

City of Chicago State of Indiana 

State of Michigan Kansas City Police Dept. 
City of Miami State of Nebraska 

State of Florida Pasadena Police Dept. 











Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC. 


4501 W. Augusta, Chicago 51, Ill. * Rogers Majestic Electronics, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 















chairman; Col. Hon. Wilfrid Bovey, Q. C., O. B. E., 
LL. D., honorary counsel; Superintendent Joseph 
L. Scheuring, New Orleans, La., and Police Com- 
missioner Thos. F. Sullivan, Boston, Mass. 


Members of the IACP present were: Col. Fran- 
cis J. McCabe, liaison officer, IACP Traffic Di- 
vision, Evanston, Ill.; Assistant Commissioner C. 
W. Harvison, Director of Criminal Investigation 
and Organization, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
Ottawa; Chief George A. Shea, O. B. E., Depart- 
ment of Investigation, Canadian National Rail- 
way, Montreal; Chief B. Bouzan, Department of 
Investigation, Canadian Pacific Railway, Mon- 
treal. 

Guest experts participating were: Joseph D. 
Blatt, Assistant Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics, Washington, D. C.; Brig. C. S. Booth, Cana- 
dian representative, International Civil Aviation 
Organization, Montreal; James C. Ryan, District 
Supervisor, Bureau of Narcotics, New York, N. 

’.; Col. James L. Lee, USAF liaison officer, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Washington, D. C.; 
Col. James P. Lyle, USAF Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C.; and Chief Secu- 
rity Officer D. Gordon-Carmichael, Trans-Canada 
Airlines, Montreal. 


Observers present were: Brigadier F. J. Fleury, 
C. B. E., E. D., Commander, Eastern Quebec Area, 
Quebec; Chief Roger Lemire, O. B. E., Quebec 
City Police Department; Captain J. A. Matte, 
Criminal Investigation Branch, Quebec Provincial 
Police, Quebec; Captain Raoul Sirois, Highway 
Traffic Branch, Quebec Provincial Police; and 
Inspector Rene Allard, Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, Quebec. 


New York Adopts Vehicle Inspection 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey has signed into 
law a legislative enactment providing for periodic 
inspection of all motor vehicles in New York 
State. 


Scheduled to start in September, 1955, the in- 
spection of vehicles will require approximately 
1,600 state-licensed private inspection stations. 
The commissioner of motor vehicles has authority 
under the law to determine what garages will be 
issued licenses, with minimum requirements in- 
cluding proper equipment and adequate staff to 
be described on each application. 


No fixed fee, to be paid by individual motorists 
for each inspection, has been specified thus far. 
Garages will be authorized to charge whatever 
they consider appropriate. All rates will be sub- 
ject to the approval of the commissioner. Based 
on existing fees collected in other states, with a 
similar type of inspection program, an estimate 
of probable charges for each vehicle would be 75 
cents to $1.50 in most areas of New York State. 
Motor Vehicle Inspection Bulletin 
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AIR-BORNE INVITATIONS IN D. C. 


e 





ee 
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Jumping MPs from the 82nd Airborne Divi- 
sion, Fort Bragg, N. C., recently “dropped in” on 
Washington police officials to extend invitations 
to Armed Forces Day ceremonies at Bolling Air 
Force Base. The MPs, geared for combat, were 
under command of 2nd Lieutenant Robert M. 
Muller, Sheboygan, Wis. Above, Chief Leroy E. 
Wike, executive secretary of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, greets Corp. Law- 
rence Barber of Colchester, Vt. 


Washington Sheriffs Oppose Bill 
For CID Bureau In The State Patrol 


At its annual convention in Bellingham on June 
11, the Washington State Sheriffs Association 
adopted a resolution stating its opposition to any 
legislation establishing a central identification bu- 
reau at the state capital operated by the Washing- 
ton State Patrol. The organization recognized 
the value of a state clearing house for criminal 
information and identification, but was unalter- 
ably opposed to its operation by the state patrol. 

Among other resolutions adopted was that again 
calling for adoption by all counties of legislation 
prohibiting the possession of intoxicating liquor 
by juveniles along the lines of laws now in effect 
in 26 counties. 

Among the speakers at the annual meeting were 
Supervisor Van R. Hinkle, Division of Children 
and Youth Services, Department of Public Insti- 
tutions, who discussed prevention and correction 
in the juvenile field; Capt. J. D. Whittal, Washing- 
ton State Patrol, whose subject was the state-wide 
accident reduction program; and SAC R. D. Auer- 
bach, Seattle FBI office, who spoke on the crimes 
of bank robberies, kidnaping and extortion. 

Officers elected for 1954-55 are Sheriff R. F. 
Simmons, Grays Harbor County, president; Sher- 
iff E. C. Kaiser, Klickitat County, vice president; 
and Sheriff J. R. Morse, Clallam County, secre- 
tary. 
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FIRST AID AND RESUSCITATION 


Emergency procedures for rescue squads, 
firemen, policemen, ambulance crews, interns 
and industrial nurses. 


By Lt. Carl B. Young, Jr., M.P.H., Instructor, Emergency First 
Aid, Assistant Director, Harris County Emergency Corps, Inc., 
Houston, Texas. 


Perhaps the main feature of this manual on life saving is 
that of stressing the importance 
s of caring for the victim as a 
5 human being — not as a mere job 
which someone must do. This 


Tyas we 


book is written so that it can be 

i easily and quickly understood by 
yt t, the average layman, fireman, safety 
engineer and rescue squad. Most 

of the ideas, procedures and tech- 


niques are the results of the 
author’s personal experiences. 


352 pages, 168 illus. 
$8.50, postpaid 








NARCOTICS AND NARCOTIC ADDICTION 


By David W. Maurer, Ph.D., Univ. Louisville, and Victor H. 
Vogel, M.D., U. S. Public Health Service, Paris, France. 


Written primarily for institutional 
management and personnel, law 
enforcement officers, public offi- 
cials, and public health personnel. 
Also helpful to physicians, psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists and medi- 
cal writers. Covers the entire field 
from its beginning to its treat- 
ment. It describes the various 
drugs of addiction and reports on 
the effects which these drugs have 
on the physiology and psychology 
of those who are addicted. 
re] Some attention is given to the 
methods of administration used by 
we addicts, since these techniques dif- 
fer markedly from standard medi- 
cal procedures. 


320 pages, 25 illus. 
$7.50, postpaid 








PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE POLICE 


By G. Douglas Gourley, Captain, Los Angeles Police Dept. 


Based on statistics obtained in a skillfully conceived and 
energetically executed survey of a representative cross 
section of Los Angeles citizens, the 
author shows the nature, the in- 
tensity and to some extent the 
causes of the public’s attitude to- 
ward the police, both favorable 
and adverse. The plan used is 
explained in detail, and can be 
used in any city or the informed 
administrator can apply in his own 
public relations program the con- 
clusions drawn here.” 
—Texas Police J. 


134 pages, 56 illus. 
$5.75, postpaid 








TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 


By Charles A. Wiliiams, LL.B., LL.M., Inspector of Police, 
instructor, Oakland Police Training School, Oakiand, Calif. 


This is a reference manual for use by all law enforcement 
officers, especially by those assigned 
to accident investigation. It ex- 
plains procedures to be followed 
by the officer from the minute he 
is assigned to cover an accident 
until the case is determined in 
court. The officer who will faith- 
fully study the methods described 
herein should soon be prepared to 
meet any situation that arises in 
the field of accident investigation. 





R. PELE 
7 NES 





128 pages, 12 illus. 
$4.25, postpaid 





ee ee ee = FEAR OUT AND MAIL TODAY me me mem me me me me ee ae 
CHARLES C THOMAS ¢ PUBLISHER 301-327 East Lawrence Avenue SPRINGFIELD e ILLINOIS 


Send the books checked below on 10 days approval 
[] FIRST AID AND RESUSCITATION.............. $8.50 


[1] PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE POLICE...... 5.75 


Please Print Your Name and Address Below 


without obligation or expense to me. 


[J] NARCOTICS AND NARCOTIC ADDICTION $7.50 
CL) TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS. .......c.cc.ccccccscee notsntcn ame 











“The National 
Police Fleet 
Safety Contest 


By Homer Garrison, Jr., Director 


Texas Department of Public Safety 


When a police administrator considers entering 
the National Police Fleet Contest he may wonder 
whether the returns will be worth the costs. The 
costs will include some time on records and per- 
haps some injury to his department’s pride if the 
records reveal a comparatively low standing a- 
mong other departments. 


We have concluded that thorough publicity of 
our fleet problems among ourselves is the best 
way to get individual officers to think about their 
part of the fleet accident problem. We conducted 
an Inter-Patrol District Fleet Contest one year 
before the National Police Fleet Contest was start- 
ed. The results of the publicity we gave our fleet 
problems among our Patrol officers during this 
year justified our support of a National Police 
Fleet Contest. By “publicity” we mean getting 
personnel to think and talk about the problem with 
the objective of doing something about it. 


Either contest, as such, is of secondary impor- 
tance to us. We think of the contest primarily 
as a publicity tool that will aid us in a job-training 
problem aimed at improvement of our police oper- 
ations, not just our fleet operation. Our Acci- 
dent Review Board, in analyzing accidents to de- 
termine preventability, necessarily runs into prob- 
lems of policy, tactics, training and administra- 
tion. 


Someone has said that, “It ain’t so much the 
things we don’t know that get us in trouble. It’s 
the things we know, that ain’t so.” As we look 
back we feel that many things we “knew” about 
our fleet operation just weren’t so. And this 
“knowledge” was getting us into trouble. We 
now proceed on the theory that the best policy is 
not just to pull back the rug occasionally and 
glance at the things we have ignored but rather 
to throw the rug out. Our Patrol Inter-District 
Contest and the National Police Fleet Contest 
help us record evidence of our defects and get 
the information into the thinking of individual 
officers. 

My purpose here is to review briefly a few of 
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Chief W. J. Elliott, left, of the Texas Highway 
Patrol, presents the Homer Garrison Trophy for 
the year’s best record to Captain Ray Butler, San 
Angelo District. 


the advantages of the contest within our Patrol 
Fleet and the National Contest which is an exten- 
sion. 


Our Highway Patrol Division’s Police Fleet 
operated under the rules of the National Safety 
Council Fleet Service nearly a year before the 
National Police Fleet Contest started. Chief W. 
J. Elliott of the Patrol Division subscribed to the 
Fleet Accident Prevention Service of the Nation- 
al Safety Council. He operated the Patrol Inter- 
District Fleet Contest under the NSC Fleet Rules. 
These rules, now a part of the National Police 
Fleet Contest, have been used and improved for 
many years in the NSC commercial fleet contests. 
By following these rules Chief Elliott eliminated 
the stupendous task of drawing up a set of rules. 
Without this important advantage we might still 
be wrangling over the rules. Even so, we should 
add that during the early months individual offi- 
cers reviewed, cussed and revised many aspects 
of the rules dozens of times. When two officers 
met, the rules got a going over. The rules do 
not please everyone but neither do football rules. 
They were more satisfactory than revisions ad- 
vanced. Finally a special committee, composed of 
three sergeants, settled the issue by retaining 
NSC rules intact. The rules wrangle was good 
publicity of the program among our Patrol offi- 
cers. 


The contest aids us in analyzing our accident 
problem for job-training purposes. The Accident 
Review Board, loaded with men from the field, 
tears every accident apart, determines why each 
accident happened and what the Patrol driver 
could have done to prevent the accident. The Ac- 
cident Review Board’s observations go immedi- 
ately to the drivers involved and to their captains, 
and monthly to every officer in the Patrol along 
with a description of the month’s accidents. Names 
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of the officers and districts are omitted. Patrol 
sergeants (who are district fleet supervisors) and 
their men, therefore, have detailed information 
on every accident for job-training purposes. Pa- 
trol accident frequencies, types, and causes are 
summarized and used in In-Service Schools in 
Driving Procedure classes. 


Here is an excerpt of an Accident Review Board 
observation that relates to this job-training prob- 
lem (a Patrol car was stopping a violator and 
when the Patrol car dropped back and behind the 
violator, another car hit the Patrol car’s rear 
end): 


“3. The Patrol operator during his signal to 
violator had the highway blocked on the left. The 
approaching driver (from rear) not only sees this 
but the next instant sees the car on the left de- 
celerate. This situation is developing when he 
could normally expect the car in the left lane, in 
a passing position, to be accelerating. It pro- 
bably seemed to the approaching driver that the 
sensible thing to do was to remain in his lane 
which was open for a greater distance than the 
left lane. Then suddenly the car in the left lane 
cuts in front of him toward the shoulder. 


“4, Patrol operators should be conscious of the 
fact that a violator stop procedure while routine 
to a Patrolman is very abnormal to the driving 
public and can be very confusing to a lay driver. 
This fact makes it important that a Patrol driver 
never start a stop procedure unless he is sure of 
clearance behind. 


“The Accident Review Board ruled this acci- 
dent preventable.” 


The Contest rules relating to reportable acci- 
dents and preventability have indirectly caused 
an improvement in accident investigation. The 
Fleet Coordinator and the Accident Review Board 
in making rulings on reportability and preven- 
tability call on the Investigators for additional in- 
formation essential to sound rulings. An Acci- 
dent Review Board sometimes passes an accident 
to the following Board because there is insuffi- 
cient information. In each instance the Board 
or the Coordinator calls for specific items. And 
the Board occasionally lists in its written observ- 
ations reporting errors or any omitted informa- 
tion which would have helped the Board analyze 
the accident. Excerpts from Accident Review 
Board observations on a number of accidents 
follow: 


1. Reports should have included information 
(a) exact position of vehicles after collision and 
(b) distance from stopped car that Patrol oper- 
ator first saw situation developing. 

2. Investigator’s report had “vision not ob- 
scured” checked and the summary listed dust as 
an important factor. 
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3. Private report had Chrysler “stopped in traf- 
fic lane” checked. Investigator’s report had 
Chrysler “going straight through” checked. 

4. In this report, it would have been useful to 
know whether there were any traffic bottlenecks 
ahead such as signal lights on cross traffic on 
which the Patrol driver could have depended to 
slow the speeder. 


5. In this type of accident the distance of the 
path of the Patrol car from the curb of the one- 
way street should have been given. 

6. A sealed diagram showing exact distance 
should have been provided. 

7. Both reports check “defects not known” on 
vehicle No. 2. There was no explanation given 
for not obtaining this information. 

8. Patrol driver checked under Driver’s Vio- 
lations that vehicle No. 2 “‘Failed to give or gave 
an improper signal,’ and also checked “No De- 
fects” on vehicle No. 2. The brake stop lights 
of vehicle No. 2 would constitute a legal signal. 

9. Patrol operator says sun was in other driv- 
er’s face but checked “no vision obstruction.” 

10. Private and investigator’s reports had 
checked vehicle No. 2 as “making left turn.” 
These checks should have been “going straight 
ahead” as this was the procedure the driver was 
trying to execute. 

11. On police report “defective brakes” and 
“no defects” were checked and type of roadway 
was not given. 

12. The Board members concluded that the 
other car came out of a right turn curve. This 
fact was-not made clear in the reports, diagrams 
or photographs. 

13. The private (Patrol driver) report under 
“what drivers were doing’ did not check that 
vehicle No. 2 skidded after applying brakes. 

14. Reports did not state whether the Patrol 
driver used his horn or not. 

15. No information in report to indicate that 
driver shifted to second gear on approaching the 
intersection at 15 mph to give him more positive 
control and emergency acceleration. 

16. Additional information which would have 
been pertinent: The degree of curvature of road- 
way or farthest distance down roadway a driver 
could see the point of collision. 

17. The close-up photograph distorts the posi- 
tion of the vehicles in the roadway and without 
the long-shot photo a discrepancy in the diagram 
figures would seem apparent. This comment is 
made to point out the importance of having a 
long-shot photo to show relationship of vehicles 
with curbs, etc. 

18. The private (Patrol driver) report shows 
driver of vehicle No. 2 to have been “obviously 
drunk.” The police report shows this driver was 
drinking but “ability not impaired.” 
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THE SMALLEST POCKET RECORDER 
IN THE WORLD... that works! 




















































































































The Improved 


SECRET 


POCKET POLICE 
RECORDER 


Here at last, is the big news you’ve been waiting for. It’s the 

biggest news about the smallest pocket wire recorder in the 
BE I 

world—small enough to fit your pocket, yet big enough to 

record conversation for 21% solid hours without stopping. 


This tiny instrument is so small it weighs only 214 pounds, 
; 8 y +72 | 


Investigator records 
conversation taking 
place at another table 
in a restavrant with 
concealed micro- 
phone 


battery and recording wire included, but it is big enough 


to do a man-size police job. 





The Secret Pocket Police Recorder is a high quality, guaran- 
teed detection instrument constructed with the care and pre- 
cision of a fine watch. It can be worn under the coat in a 
shoulder holster or inside coat pocket. It is operated from a 
concealed microphone. No suitcase or briefcase is needed 
With a concealed 

microphone, and 

concealed recorder, 
conversation can be 


recorded in public 
gathering. 


to hide it from view. This skillfully designed miniature 
recorder holds one of the biggest potentials ever offered 





law enforcement agencies and accredited investigators. 


SECRET POCKET RECORDER, complete with $ 50 —! SH Seg Oe 
batteries, one concealed microphone, one 2 9: js di : yj Y7 A Na eH, 
set sensitive ear phones, one-half hour spool ) o MYA 


of recording wire ready to switch on and use, 
includes shoulder holster. 
tor to record conver- 


For complete data, send for the FREE folder for to record conver: 


SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LABORATORIES 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF LAW ENFORCEMENT EQUIPMENT 
Largestinthe World * °* © Oldest in the Nation 


BERLIN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


A complete miniature 
unit hidden in a book 
enables an_ investiga- 














19. The police and private (Patrol driver) re- 
ports had “dry pavement” checked but the private 
report summary said dust and fog caused the 
pavement to be somewhat slippery. 

20. It was not stated what caused the vision 
of the Patrol driver to be limited to 600 feet. 


Patrol sergeants are District Fleet Supervisors. 
They never serve on the Accident Review Board 
but they visit the Board meetings and observe the 
proceedings. This arrangement enables them to 
see first hand why the Board needs thorough in- 
formation about accidents. It aids them in im- 
proving their own investigations and in training 
their men to improve all accident investigations. 
Our Fleet Program has resulted in better accident 
report summaries, better diagrams, more useful 
measurements, more meaningful photographs and 
an improvement of investigation techniques. The 
contents stimulate the Fleet Program. 


Accident reporting has improved. We are now 
getting reports on Patrol accidents that before 
were ignored because damage was minor. In 
our first Patrol Contest year each of 11% of our 
accidents resulted in $100.00 damage or less; 
26% were $25.00 or less. In the first 8 months 
of the present Contest year 7% of our accidents 
have resulted in $5.00 damage or less. Severity, 
as such, is not a factor in decisions of the Acci- 
dent Review Board. It is considered only in get- 
ting at facts such as speed judgement involved. 
Consequently our Patrol driver’s attention is 
focused on defensive acts that will prevent col- 
lisions. We are refuting the common precept that 
“little damage exonerates drivers’ even though 
“less damage” is one of our overall objectives, as 
are “fewer injuries.” And on the other hand a 
“total loss” accident is not in itself evidence of 
preventability. 


A look at our accident experience shows first, 
that the “fact” that most police accidents occur 
during pursuit or emergency runs “ain’t so.” Du- 
ring a 3-year, 9-month period before contests 
78% of our accidents were on routine patrol 
and only 22% were on emergency and pursuit 
runs. And during our first year of our Patrol 
District Contest our emergency and _ pursuit 
accidents were 40% of the total. Second, that 
the “fact” that most police accidents are non- 
preventable also “ain’t so.” In our first contest 
year the Accident Review Boards ruled 59% of 
our accidents preventable. And 39% of our pur- 
suit and emergency run accidents were held pre- 
ventable. (Incidentally, an Accident Review 
Board consists of three patrolmen and one captain 
from the field, one representative from mainten- 
ance and one representative from Headquarters 
administration. ) 

These facts serve to emphasize the need of_re- 
vising our concepts of defensive driving and pre- 
ventability. Many of the collisions that once were 
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“just one of those things” are now being accounted 
for by defects in driver judgment, maintenance, 
supervision or administration. More attention is 
being given to the “why” rather than to the easy 
information such as “who, when, where and how.” 
The Patrol District Contest and the National Po- 
lice Contest force us as Districts and as partici- 
pating departments to look for ways to prevent, 
instead of ways to defend, our accident experi- 
ence. 

The contests give substance to the Accident Re- 
view Boards and the Accident Review Boards are 
our best vehicle for an improved training program. 

The National Safety Council Accident Preven- 
tion Service aids us in training and provides mo- 
tivation through the prestige of a nationally re- 
cognized driver award. And it provides the in- 
dividual driver with a court of appeal in Accident 

Review Board decisions. 

Our mileage rate for the first contest year was 
.617 accident per 100,000 vehicle miles. Since 
our accident reporting has improved we cannot 
compare rates until after two full years under 
our present records system. We have a long way 
to go and many improvements to make. We have, 
however, hurdled a big obstacle in deciding to at- 
tack our fleet problems through the mechanics 
of a sound program. The long range success of 
the program will still depend upon sound selec- 
tions, accurate records, proper analysis, job train- 
ing supervision and a gradual tightening of fleet 
regulations. The Accident Review Board, the 
Driver Awards, the Contests with the floating 
trophies and the annual District Award, all are 
aids employed to ease the program along, to help 
us distribute the burden of responsibility and to 
keep us informed on why our problem grows worse 
or better. 

The National Police Fleet Contest will constant- 
ly remind us that more can be done. And we can 
study the winners’ methods to improve our own. 
We feel there is nothing to lose and much to gain 
in pooling the fleet experience of police depart- 
ments of 48 states and hundreds of cities. The 
National Police Fleet Contest may become an im- 
portant exchange that will help all of us improve 
our service to the public. 


FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE 
The 50th anniversary of his police career was 
marked last month by Deputy Commissioner 
Michael I. Silverstein of the Mount Vernon, New 
York, police department. 


Joining the force as a patrolman on June 6, 
1904, Commissioner Silverstein was promoted 
through the ranks to chief inspector in 1933. He 
retired March 28, 1946, the date of his 65th birth- 
day, as required by the police pension law, but 
continued to handle private investigations. Last 
November city officials called him from retire- 
ment, naming him deputy police commissioner. 
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Timing Association Says Hot Rodders 
Are Potent Force for Traffic Safety 


The “hot rodder’—once considered a_ public 
menace—has become a potent force for automo- 
tive safety. 

That is the conclusion of the Automotive Timing 
Association of America, Inc., Chicago, after a 
completely accident-free season of “drag strip” 
racing at the Maremont Speedway, Half Day, IIl. 

Because of the success of its speed-with-safety 
program last year, the ATAA is expanding oper- 
ations this summer into other metropolitan areas. 

Joseph Di Lorenzo, national director of ATAA, 
has announced that his group will work with safe- 
ty officials, law enforcement officers, and hot 
rod groups interested in setting up similar drag 
strip programs. Headquarters of ATAA are at 
1705 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago. 

Di Lorenzo said his group’s findings have been 
confirmed by traffic safety and enforcement offi- 
cials of several other communities where hot rod- 
ders have off-the-street areas on which to test 
their cars. In the Chicago area, Cook County 
Sheriff John Babb, Traffic Chief Michael J. 
Ahern of the Chicago Police Department, David 
M. Baldwin, director, Traffic Division, National 
Safety Council, and Mayor Charles Chaplin, 
Northbrook, Ill., have endorsed the ATTA pro- 
gram. 

“The hot rodder scores high for safety on sev- 
eral counts,” Di Lorenzo said. ‘The hot rodder 
is less accident-prone, psychologically, than the 
average driver. He understands the limitations 
of his car and himself. He confines his speed 
tests to supervised drag strips and is pledged to 
observe traffic regulations on public highways. 
And, most important, he designs his cars for 
safety first, speed second.” 

A Chicago psychologist, Peter E. Siegle, has 
found that the hot rodder is less accident-prone 
than the average driver because his activities are 
channelled into constructive pursuits. As a re- 
sult, he is less likely to suffer personality problems 
that lead to bad driving habits, “shot rod” races, 
and murder games on public thoroughfares. 

Drag strips sponsored by the ATAA program 
are half-mile tracks on abandoned air strips or 
unused four-lane highways. Racing is done a- 
gainst the clock, with an automatic timer record- 
ing speed at the quarter-mile point. The second 
section of the track is used for smooth safe dece- 
leration. 


Hot rodders’ cars must meet far stiffer safety 


standards than those set up for city and state: 


safety tests. 

Last summers’s ATTA program drew an aver- 
age of 300 hot rodders and 3,000 spectators to the 
Maremont trials every Sunday. A one-day drag 
race at an airport near St. Louis attracted more 
than 200 competitors and 2,000 spectators. 
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BATTERY RECORDER 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 
RECORDS NOIJSELESSLY IN CLOSED BRIEFCASE 
FULLY AUTOMATIC — up to 4 hours 
SENSITIVITY RANGE: 60 ft. radius 
LISTEN-IN ON RECORDING FROM 
MICROPHONE OR TELEPHONE 
¢ VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP’’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 
* AUTOMATIC EQUALIZATION OF NEARBY AND 
DISTANT VOICES 





Records All No Connecting 





Conversation to Electric 
Any Time, Socket... No 
Any Place— Motor Winding, 
On Land, No Wires, 
Sea or Air, No Reels, 
While Walking, | ~~. No Heavy Load, 

Riding or Flying No Bulk 


IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 


INVALUABLE FOR ‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
INDOORS - OUTDOORS - IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE - 
INTERROGATION - CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION - 
2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT TAPPING WIRES 
e@ SENSITIVITY RANGE: Up to 60 ft. radius from microphone, 
in or out of closed briefcase. 
e RECORDING CONTINUITY: Uninterrupted up to 90 min. 
(Model ‘‘CC’’), and up to 4 HOURS (Model ‘’CC4"’) on each 
side of endless film belt. No motor winding. 
“START-STOP”: By mere turn of a concealed knob, by 
remote-foot-control or automatically by Voice-Activation. 
COST OF PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDINGS: Film 
belt having a recording capacity up to 8 hrs. costs 25¢ 
COST OF STANDARD FLASHLIGHT CELLS and “B” BAT- 
TERY: $4.00 per set (approximately 1¢ per hr.). 
LIFE OF BATTERIES: Flashlight cells last 100 working hours. 
“‘B’’ battery lasts 350 working hours. 
e INDEXED RECORDINGS: Indexed groove-finder permits im- 
mediate playback of any part of recorded text without 
rewinding delay. 
IDENTIFY. FILE. MAIL first-class for 3¢; air-mail for 6¢. 
SAME UNIT records and plays back instantly and perma- 
nently, at any desired speed. 
TRANSCRIPTION FACILITIES: Built-in loudspeaker; ear- 
phones; groove-finder; speed, volume and tone controls; 
manual and remote foot-controls for ‘‘start-stop’’ and 
“‘back-spacing”’. 


For complete information and prices write: Dept. P.C. 
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Here's Why 








more Police Cars are 
? distinctively identified by 


FEDERAL BEACON RAY 


@ 360-DEGREE VISIBILITY! Beacon Ray beams rotate from every angle! 














@ TWO-BEAMS! Beacon Ray emits two powerful signal beams 180 
apart! 

@ “PARKED” PROTECTION! Full 360° rotation provides “area warn- 
ing” regardless of parking position of equipment! 
The many cities that have followed the lead of the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment in protecting all of their vehicles with Beacon-Rays have made 
Beacon Ray by far the most popular police light! It is simple to install, is 
fully weatherproof and requires little or no maintenance. It is the way- 
clearing and vehicle protecting signal your equipment needs. Write today 


for Beacon-Ray bulletin: 


FORMERLY: FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, Inc. 


8758 SOUTH STATE STREET CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 





Here are typical Polygraph User Reports: 
@ Eastern Police Chief: “In the first month of operation, the Keeler 
Polygraph enabled us to solve a two-year-old murder and to make a 
sizable recovery of stolen cash. The Polygraph was our chief source 
of information on these cases.” 
@ Detective Agency: “Psychologically, our Polygraph is worth $10,000 
just sitting in the office — aside from actually saving time and expense 
in our personnel investigations.” 
@ Midwestern Police Chief: “We kept a log on our machine during 
the first three months of operation. In that short time, the manhour 
savings and dollar value of stolen goods recovered more than paid 
for our polygraph room, training the examiner, and the cost of the 
machine.” 
@ Western Police Department: “Results obtained through the use 
of the Polygraph materially reduce manhours spent on investiga- 
tions, and aid substantially in the quick elimination of innocent 
suspects in numerous cases.’ 
AND REMEMBER: Keeler Polygraph is the only ‘‘Lie Detector’’ de- 
veloped and perfected through more than 15 years of close coop- 
eration with law enforcement agencies throughout the world. 
Write for Bulletin 135 
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Chief George Otlewis, Chicago Park District 
Police, receives congratulations of Ray F. Grev- 
ing, Federal Sign and Signal Corporation of Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of the Beacon Ray revolving 
warning light, which has been used on all Park 
District Police vehicles since 1949. 

The Park District was one of the nation’s first 
fleet-wide users of the light which was developed 
by the Chicago company as an entirely new safety 
device for the signalling and warning of vehicular 
traffic. Park District Police cars use the light 
on their patrol activities of the city’s 205 miles 
of boulevards, including Chicago’s famed Outer 
Drive. 


FOR THE POLICE LIBRARY 

The Municipal Year Book, 1954. Clarence E. 
Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, editors. International 
City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Ill. May, 1954. 613pp. $10 postpaid. 

The new edition of the Municipal Year Book, 
just off the press, is the twenty-first annual vol- 
ume. The first edition was issued in 1934. The 
1954 book contains 21 major tables which present 
a vast amount of information regarding the per- 
sonnel, finances, governmental data, and activities 
of cities in the United States. 

More information than in past years is present- 
ed in this edition on problems which transcend 
the corporate limits of cities. One of the most 
significant new sections presents detailed data for 
174 urban counties of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation located in standard metropolitan areas. In- 
formation given for each county includes 1950 
census data on population and land area, number 








of county employees and payroll, the municipal- 
type services provided to unincorporated areas, 
planning organization and expenditures, and 
zoning and land subdivision controls exercised 
outside municipal boundaries. 


Another new section of the Year Book describes 
the controls and services provided for unincor- 
porated fringe areas including an analysis of 
fringe area data for 174 cities selected on the 
basis of population and geographic location. Par- 
ticular attention is given in this section to the 
municipal-type services provided by city, town- 
ship, and county gevernments in unincorporated 
fringe areas. 

The new Year Book contains, for the first time 
since the 1950 edition, detailed individual city 
statistics on residential refuse collection and dis- 
posal for cities over 10,000 population. Data show 
whether residential collections are made directly 
by city employees, by a private contractor hired 
by the city, or by collectors hired individually by 
residents of the city. Other information shows 
the point of collection, regulation of private collec- 
tors, revenue from salvage of refuse, and the dis- 
posal methods used for garbage, ashes, and rub- 
bish. 

New material has been added in the 1954 Muni- 
cipal Year Book to many of the regular sections 
of the book. The fire department statistics for 
cities over 10,000 show, for example, the number 
of pieces of each type of fire fighting equipment 
and the number of fire stations. 

In addition to these new sections, most of the 
regular sections of the Year Book have been re- 
tained and brought up-to-date. These features in- 
clude data on form of government, salary of coun- 
cilmen, pay rates for selected city jobs, salaries of 
municipal officials, changes in city areas, num- 
ber of city employees and payrolls, personnel or- 
ganization, working conditions, retirement sys- 
tems, financial statistics, parking lots, fire and 
police data, directories of city officials, and model 
municipal ordinances. 

As in past years, articles in each field of muni- 
cipal activity review the significant events of the 
past year. Summary articles preceding each ma- 
jor table analyze data reported by hundreds of 
cities. 


Peoria, Il]l.—Police officers in this city will get 
more pay for more study. Those who finish a 
training course in municipal police administration, 
now being conducted in the department, will re- 
ceive annual raises of $234, if they are captains, 
and $148, if they are lieutenants. Present annual 
wages are $5,122 for captains and $4,740 for lieu- 
tenants. The 12-week course is being conducted 
by Bradley University. Basis of the course is the 
book, Municipal Police Administration, published 
by the International City Managers’ Association. 
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Captain Windham of Mississippi Dies 


Capt. A. S. Windham, administrative assistant 
and public relations director of the Mississippi 
Department of Public Safe- 
ty, died May 11 of a heart 
attack in Jackson, Miss. 
Known to his fellow 
workers and friends as 
“Windy,” he began his ca- 
reer with the Mississippi 
Highway Safety Patrol in 
1940 on a volunteer basis 
with the Auxiliary High- 
way Patrol and_ service 
with the Patrol in 1941. 

; Captain Windham was a 
Captain member of the Tennessee- 
Mississippi Sheriffs and Peace Officers Associ- 
ation; executive secretary of the Mississippi Gov- 
ernor’s Highway Safety Coordinating Committee, 
and served on the Board of Governors of the Mis- 
sissippi Law Enforcement Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. 





Windham 


He recently was elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Southern Safety Conference, was state 
inventory representative of the Annual Inventory 
of Traffic Safety Activities, and was chairman 
of the Inventory Advisory Committee, which con- 
sists of 50 city and state representatives. 


California Highway Patrol Begins 
Training For 80 New Patrol Officers 

Eighty prospective ofiicers of the California 
Highway Patrol began an intensive three-month 
training course on July 6, Commissioner B. R. 
Caldwell reports. 

The recruits are the first called from an eligi- 
bility list established by the State Personnel Board, 
More than 5,000 applicants took the statewide 
written examination, with fewer than 600 survi- 
ving the strict test, personal analysis and physi- 
cal check-up. 

The 80 recruits are part of the 200 additional 
officer personnel allowed by the State Legislature 
at this year’s session, and it is planned to complete 
the training of the entire 200 before July 1, 1955. 

Even this expansion is far from adequate, ac- 
cording to Commissioner Caldwell. ‘Naturally 
we are pleased to have the 200 additional men,” 
he said. “However, that number will bring the 
total Patrol uniformed personnel to only approxi- 
mately 1700—far too few for efficient handling 
of California’s serious traffic accident problem. 
We need at least another 1000 men to give the 
type of protection necessary in a state with more 
than six million vehicles traveling nearly sixty 
billion miles each year.” 

The recruits must satisfactorily complete the 
training courses covering 54 subjects. 
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MIRO-FLEX sins SAVE LIVES 


When you are emphasizing safety, your traffic control program calls 
for Miro-Flex signs. Split second legibility tells both the motorist and 
the pedestrian what dangers lie ahead. America’s most complete sign 
line includes everything from street name assemblies and parking 
regulations to standard stop signs and railroad crossing warnings. They 
are plain embossed or are reflectorized by either glass or plastic buttons 
or by reflective sheeting or beaded background. All signs are made to 
meet standards of U.S. Public Roads Administration. 


Write for Your Free Copy of the Miro-Flex Catalog, “Signs by Miro-Flex.” 


| THE MIRO-FLEX Co. INC. 











WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Michigan State Police Introduces 
Mobile Emergency Headquarters 
The Michigan State Police has placed in service 
a new field office and communications center on 
wheels equipped for use as a mobile emergency 
headquarters in time of need. 
The plans were developed following the expe- 


rience at the Port Huron and Flint tornadoes, ° 


when such a unit would have been of great value 
in directing rescue efforts and maintaining po- 
lice control. 

The 33-foot trailer contains four radio trans- 
mitters and a telephone switchboard with a ca- 
pacity of five trunk lines and 12 extensions. The 
transmitters will provide communications with 
the regular networks of the State Police and Con- 
servation departments, local police and sheriffs’ 
departments. Telephone extensions can be rigged 
to other emergency headquarters, such as the Na- 
tional Guard and Civil Defense. 

The office section is complete with desk and 
typewriter facilities and telephones. 

A public address system with four speakers is 
mounted on the roof top. An antenna tower 
with a height of 45 feet telescopes into a length 
of 20 feet and tips over so that it can be carried 
flat on the roof. 

If regular power is not available, auxiliary 
power for both radio and lights can be supplied 
by a 5,000 watt generator carried in the truck 
tractor that pulls the railer. 


The telephone system, installed by the Michigan | 


Bell Telephone company, may be operated over 
commercial central office facilities or by local 
battery power supply. 

All of the work of building desks and installing 
equipment, with the exception of the telephones, 
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was done by State Police employees with little new 
equipment being used. Commissioner Joseph A. 
Childs said much of the equipment had seen serv- 
ice in previous emergencies, but had to be as- 
sembled at the scene piece by piece in whatever 
makeshift locations could be utilized. 

The Commissioner forsees a broad use for the 
trailer in providing a headquarters not only at 
disasters, but whenever a large number of police 
are mobilized for any purpose. 

The trailer is said to be the most complete unit 
of its kind in the country. 


Dixie Gilmer of Oklahoma Dies 
Lawrence Bellatti Named Commissioner 


Dixie Gilmer, commissioner of the Oklahoma 
Department of Public Safety, since May 1, 1951, 
died June 9 in Oklahoma City after a prolonged 
illness. 

Lawrence Bellatti was appointed to suceed him 
as commissioner, and William Blood was named 
assistant commissioner, replacing Carl Tyler. 

A native of Mt. Airy, N. C., Commissioner 
Gilmer received his grade and high school educ- 
ation in Oklahoma City. He was graduated from 
the University of Oklahoma School of Law in 
1923 and admitted to the bar the same year. 
He served as a member of the state house of re- 
presentatives from Hughes County in 1927; served 
two terms as assistant county attorney of Tulsa 
County and five consecutive terms as county at- 
torney from 1933 to 1947. He was elected to the 
81st Congress in November, 1948, from the First 
District of Oklahoma. He was a Mason, Consis- 
tory and Shrine, and a member of Sigma Nu so- 
cial fraternity. 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Major Lou Smyth 








Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


Within a very few weeks we will be assembling 
in New Orleans for the 61st annual Conference of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
Several hundreds “regulars” who seldom miss a 
Conference will be on hand. We will be glad to 
see them again and renew acquaintance that, for 
too many of us, is limited to this once-a-year get- 
together. 


During the intervening months our principal 
contact with our fellow officers is through the 
colums of The Police Chief, and occasionally by 
correspondence. But there is another thought 
that comes to mind which may be made the basis 
of a timely suggestion just ahead of our 1954 Con- 
ference. I refer to the “missing,” those members 
of the Association who just don’t seem to get 
around to attending the Conferences. 


Having attended all but two of the annual meet- 
ings in the last fifteen years, I find it increas- 
ingly difficult to even think of not being num- 
bered “among those present” at future Confer- 
ences as long as health will permit. 


So I want to address my remarks this time to 
the members who have been unable to attend past 
Conferences, in the hope they may be present at 
New Orleans. Sometimes the police budget can- 
not, or is not, stretched to include the expense of 
attending the IACP Conference. Why? Is it be- 
cause the chief has not impressed on the higher 
authority the necessity of taking part in delibera- 
tions that make for more efficient law enforce- 
men? Or is it lack of interest? If the latter, isn’t 
lack of interest possibly based on ignorance of 
what transpires at these Conferences? 

What can be done to change the attitude of high- 
er authority, when the fault lies in that direction? 
As I see it, the chief has the job of convincing that 
higher authority. But how? He may be a mayor, 
a city manager, a director of public safety or a 
member of a commission—but whatever he is he 
should attend a Conference of the IACP with his 
chief of police, and learn for himself the impor- 
tance of these annual events. I am convinced 
that if he attended one he would see that the funds 
were budgeted for the chief to attend each session 
from there on—and he probably would go with 
his chief. 


As a matter of fact, the problem might be car- 
ried to the taxpayers, who foot the bill of police 
service, and are entitled to the highest degree of 
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efficiency in that service. It cannot be obtained 
by a “lone wolf’ who never goes anywhere or 
meets anybody or learns anything. Civic leaders 
can be made sufficiently interested in their police 
chief attending IACP Conferences to spearhead 
drives to make such attendance a budgetary must. 

The press may be willing to help editorially in 
backing up the chief. Perhaps the real fault of 
failure to attend [ACP Conferences is due to lack 
of public relations, or public information, that 
places the facts of progressive police service 
squarely before the citizens of acommunity. This 
subject will be dealt with in the report of the pub- 
lic relations committee at New Orleans, this writer 
having been honored by selection as chairman of 
the committee. 


Last year two members of Kansas City’s Board 
of Police Commissioners, President Frank H. 
Spink and Vice-President John W. Ballard, and 
their wives, attended the Conference at Detroit, 
paying their own expense. They were so im- 
pressed with the importance of the Conference 
they made early reservations for New Orleans. 
And the other two members of the Board, Treas- 
urer James B. Kerrigan, and Member Irvin Fane 
also have their reservations for this year’s Con- 
ference. 

Our chief of police, Bernard C. Brannon, was 
unable to attend the Detroit Conference because 
of a series of mysterious and inane bombings that 
required his presence in Kansas City during that 
Conference. However, he will be in New Orleans 
and members interested in his reorganization of 
our department along the most progressive ad- 
ministrative lines will have an opportunity to 
learn from him how it was accomplished. 


Each passing year sees stalwart members of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
passing away or going into retirement. We al- 
ways hope those who retire will find a way to 
join us at future Conferences. I am thinking of 
those leaders of another day—Jim Broughton, 
Joe Gerk, George Reyer, and others—who have 
come back year after year following their retire- 
ment, and some of whom have missed Conferences 
only when state of health did not permit travel. 

We look forward with pleasure and anticipation 
to greeting those we have come to know so well, 
and to meeting new members, and those who have 
finally gotten around to attending the Conference. 


The Associated Press recently carried a story 
of a West Berlin policeman who refused to chase 
a crook that had just commited a larceny, the offi- 
cer’s excuse, after looking at his watch, being 
that his shift of duty would be up in three minutes 
and it wasn’t worth while to start the chase that 
close to quiting time. 

We have heard many stories of clock watchers, 
but this one takes the grand prize. According 
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to the dispatch, the policeman was fired and was 
given a sentence of seven weeks in jail. 

In the good old U. S. A. policemen are some- 
times accused of failing to see a violation so they 
won't have to go to court, but as opposed to that 
jibe is the fact that American policemen put in 
many hours of overtime voluntarily in hope of 
solving crimes, or in rendering that extra service 
to citizens which is so much a part of the police 
job. 


Launch Nation-Wide Traffic Training 
Program for U. S. Postal Employees 


The Post Office Department has launched a 
national motor vehicle accident prevention pro- 
gram for U. S. postal employees. 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield 
said this will be a major step in meeting highway 
life-saving objectives set forth by President Eisen- 
hower. This will be the initial project under the 
new safety program of the Department’s Bureau 
of Personnel, the first such program in the De- 
partment’s history. 

The new program, known as the “Motor Ve- 
hicle and Traffic Accident Prevention Instruc- 
tors’ Program,” opened in Washington in June 
with 35 selected supervisory employees from the 
District of Columbia, Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania attending. Trainees received five 
days of intensive automotive safety training. 

Other courses will be held during the summer 
months throughout the country. In all, 793 em- 
ployees from 758 cities will participate. Follow- 
ing completion of the courses, the trainees will 
instruct personnel operating 18,780 goverment- 
owned vehicles and 65,839 contract vehicles. 

Top automotive safety experts, including 
American Automobile Association authorities, will 
work with the Department in this activity, hailed 
as one. of the most comprehensive national safe- 
ty programs in U. S. history. 

Traffic accidents involving mail-carrying high- 
way vehicles now cost $1.5 million in injuries and 
property damage. 


POSITION WANTED 


Chief of Police. Presently heading police depart- 
ment in a smaller city and would desire position 
in city of more than 50,000 population. Retired 
member of New York Police Department, with 
20 years of service in patrol, traffic and detective 
bureau. Received 22 letters of commendation for 
meritorious police work from the Police Commis- 
sioner. For past four years, as chief of police, 
have reorganized the department, modernizing 
all its functions and establishing a training school 
for all personnel. Will forward complete report 


of experience and training to interested officials. 
Please write through IACP Headquarters, Mills 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


POLICE OFFICERS — 
STUDY PRIVATELY, ADVANCE PUBLICLY! 


Municipal Police Administration 


COMPLETE 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE FOR 


COMMAND OFFICERS 





THIS IN-SERVICE TRAINING INCLUDES: 


@ The authoritative textbook, Municipal Police 
Administration 

@ Individual instruction on each lesson 

@ Advice of instructor on special problems 

@ Certificate of graduation that carries national 
prestige 


Marcus Hancock, Chief of Police, Birmingham Ala., says: 

“I took your course in Municipal Police Administra- 
tion with Chief John Holstrom of Berkeley, Calif., as 
my instructor. I consider the course and Chief 
Holstrom’s comments of real value, not only in per- 
forming my duties as Chief, but also in preparing 
for the competitive examination I took for this 
position.” 


SAMPLE LESSON TOPICS: 


@ Police Organization e@ Preventing Delinquency 
@ Personnel and Training @ Vice Control 

@ Functions of Patrol, Traffic, and Detective Divisions 
@ Records, Communications, Equipment, and Property 


FEE FOR ENTIRE COURSE $35 
(May be paid in installments) 


Book alone, 468 pages, 1950 edition, $7.50 
Write now for free course outline and application blank 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING 
IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


Conducted Since 1934 by 
The International City Managers’ Association 


1313 East 60 Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Price $220.00 Complete 


With both manual & automatic centering 


B«W LIE DETECTOR 


Protected by U. S. Patent 
OUR GUARANTEE 
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Yrder a B & W Lie Detector today for 30 day trial at your 





ual and 


station. Use it as directed in the Operation Man 


compare its simplicity, effectiveness, and accuracy in actual 





cases with any other deception indicator regardless of price. 


If not 100% satisfied, send it back with no expense or obli- 


jation except minor shipping costs 


B&W ASSOCIATES 


DEPT. C, MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 
MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 














Write For New 100 Page Catalog 


W. S. DARLEY & CO. 
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Traffic deaths for the nation went down again 
in April—the third consecutive month this year 
to show a reduction. 

Reporting that fact, the National Safety Coun- 
cil said that for the first four months of 1954 the 
death toll was 10,570, down 5 per cent from the 
comparable period of 1953. Not since 1948 have 
the first four months of any year had a reduced 
toll. 

The April death total of 2,620 was 8 per cent 
under the figure for April last year. 

The traffic death reduction is even more sig- 
nificant when considered in relation to travel, the 
Council said. Mileage information is available 
for only three months, and for that period travel 
was up 4 per cent. With deaths down 4 per cent, 
a new record low mileage death rate (deaths per 
100,000,000 miles) of 6.3 was achieved for the 
period. 


The Council also pointed out the sharp improve- 
ment from the 11.6 rate for the first three months 
of 1941, when the all-time high in traffic deaths 
was established. The extent of the gains in the 
face of greatly expanding vehicle mileage is shown 
in the following summary: 

First Quarter Per Cent Changes 
. Deaths Mileage Mileage Death Rate 
1941-54 -4% +77 % -46% 
1953-54 -4% 1 49 - 1% 
The Council said 47 states reported their deaths 
for April. Twenty-two had decreases in deaths, 
and an equal number reported increases. Three 
had no change. 
For four months, 28 states had decreases, 18 
had increases, and one showed no change. The 28 
states with decreases were: 


West Virginia ............ -38 % 
Vermont ......... aes -36% 
[eee " -29° 
Massachusetts a -28 % 
South Carolina ...... -28 % 
PEOMIONS .........-.......:.. re -28 % 
lr (eth nll eee Se = -27 % 
Washington ................... -25 % 
Mississippi .... -25° 
Maryland ......... -24% 
Connecticut .............. i -22% 
North Carolina ......... -19% 
CanTOrnig .......:.....-.. ae -18% 
MGMT ....-........-202--- ee -17% 
ArEAMBAS ............-......- ; -16% 
Nortn Dakota ................ sft Ree -15% 
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SE A a Ss Se all PU eee ole -12% 


SE ees Cee a aa hee Se Pee ke -10% 
I ronda ig scant. Sete ee ce ace eee ae -10% 
OO REE Pye eee ye, eee - 9% 
MAB OEROY .. 2.0... Sika c ee ee ee - 1% 
OE och 5s capped pubexdernaepah cates yxtiisa cued kabcuail ie MeLeaen - 6% 
TEE osc ciacunciscuniceske RR ces ctba dss dtl csteiestlosbaete - 5% 
To RLY SOS Se ee ee ee A - 3% 
| RE ee. Cae ee erate ean ts - 3% 
INNIS cisveoankncresecietrddigioehanrekoavicas wntimhalobaseus ae - 1% 
DME, cscaicssionisic a tonadealbbe ain a tiis piace patti DaTgEMRES - 1% 


Deaths continued to decrease at a greater rate 
in cities than in the nation as a whole. In 501 
reporting cities, deaths were down 13 per cent in 
April, and 11 per cent for the first four months 
of the year. 


Of the 501 reporting cities, 355 had perfect re- 
cords in April. The three largest were Portland, 
Ore. (373,600) ; Norfolk, Va. (213,500), and Ber- 
keley, Calif. (113,800). 


For four months, 207 of the cities still had 
perfect records, the three largest being Berkeley, 
Calif. (113,800) ; Little Rock, Ark. (102,200), and 
Richmond, Calif. (99,500). 

Of the cities with fewer deaths after four 
months, the following have populations of more 
than 200,000: 


PO OMIONE, VIR. ..wesicsscscececeresvacedsocescasnnsaanedaeceass -80% 
DUMTIAE EE. IN c Wa. nnnicuscarenoiibindcectxassvecesssasthdastes¥chouk -78% 
San Antonio, Tex. ........ hSitcauaveasentinaciet’ sotouad -67 % 
Wile PANE. OM. ccc nnccchnscesentnctccaunvossnansincddadiiacds -56% 
BUTE BUSOU COGN . ocncickeccssscicvesacsacsesanscianaiavedunddd -50% 
Portland, Ore. ......... pF tssecadstazdciscneteasskdbebbeatha -48 % 
TSS by a 0: aS ee -46% 
BUPACIIURRUL ER DUWV OE wise s oecbscacneciaccevenesadaccunasassseeols -38 % 
UMMMEMIR OO: TNA, nccns cide Seid lion ccedvtcadaaanatéacsadseenioss -36 % 
RII, “OOLIE.. -occciccccccnacsassccnscsscsdasnssactteaasacvdes -35 % 
EETIOCONL, TD, Oo iss octccnsccnccccispscseacnacacoasdsontae -22% 
RemamatOrng CIGY, OMIA, oc ccccccnccccccennecesadaccecscccis -20% 
RNIN EEOUD, sia: o 2a tuatarcodnnsaanseudwanssdcdstacnakenaced -20% 
ENT IN Wa. cuasssasctiacemaces cxcvGaddsicbeackcans eucantos -19% 
PRUIRRADONG, UNG, oo cocccsscccvcceneccccennsascacatentsnoasch -17% 
ME SSORON, CORTE. iececcevcsccdcscdscsonesscnasdanceiecunts -17% 
BMGEIEG, WRIOR, socnacadiacciSccssscsessaiccicnsestcmareasventies -12% 
CNG | ee oe ee a ee -10% 
New York, N. Y. ...... Stes hdceses scien’ Lenhodsieshsecabds - 9% 
RRONITED, SE ABM ooo 2. dk scsenancdclisesetdvasckceupcaducnoass - 1% 
Philadelphia, Pa. .............. anereuitie’ icihisamandedsicton - 4% 


The three leading cities in each population 
group for the four months, ranked according to 
the number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehi- 
cles, were: 


veg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
ESS, ¢- SEE pe erro pene 3.3 
Detroit, Mich. ..... socblalittledsic Onedcaitaan ee ee 3.4 
EE 5 Se ee we rere 3.7 
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NEW “REVOLVO-RAY” LIGHT 


COMPLETE 360 DEGREE 
ROTATION OF LIGHT BEAM 


“R-5-R” USED BY 
SIRENO HUNDREDS OF 
SIREN POLICE DEPTS. 





Sizes and Types for Every Requirement 


SIRENS — ALL SIZES AND TYPES 





WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


THE SIRENO COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT 32 — 216 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
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Uniform Caps 


Over 500 Stores, Uniform Manufacturers, 
and Fire Equipment Dealers in the United 
States and it’s Territories, handle the 
“Head-Master” Ifne of Uniform Caps. 


If your uniform dealer does not have 
“Head-Master” Uniform Caps, TELL him 
to write to us for complete information. 


WRITE FOR CIRCHLAR TODAY 
Made ONLY By 


WENTWORTH - FORMAN CO.., Inc. 





Established 1895 


areay 3 = 
(Fi america Finest 


21 EDINBORO ST. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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750,000-1,000,000 Population 


NNMNIIINERNNE SID, (0 asthe scceesdscandinsedscstacesssuccckaases 27 
aE eee Speen ents ear 2.8 
OO SS 5 er oe 3.8 
500,000-750,000 Population 
ERE PUI, oss oo oes eo Gs to Re 2.1 
RI cridal os Fe ae Ne So a cached acecatotenaed 2.7 
A Se IS el ae ae em eae 2.8 
350,000-500,000 Population 
I OMB Fe feos ck dons adcacacaacbecctocece 0.9 
IRE MN a a 82 cnc ecwndscncc diaries LZ 
a > i i Cae eee 1.8 
200,000-350,000 Population 
IN I a Fadi inns dncnsemcaninenndanaasionnancd 0.7 
SS 0.9 
Omaha, Neb. .......... Lorry SONA IRAE A | ae RET 1.3 
100,000-200,000 Population 
NN re det oe oP nana i densinncacacenxaasesee 0.0 
I os cch vknncoennacearesdaaseesoed 0.0 
TI, ON oii oo ccenscsesesccdncccdxdsdcetsaaeticn 0.5 
50,000-100,000 Population 
eee SR EEE a OS 0.0 
MI a Rg id hinkonsnatsncinkes is Smmcicsax een tecen ase 0.0 
sopema, I Ea. < lund nakagalnespidusanseuceae 0.0 
5,000-50,000 Population 
eri I es Bre a ase oh can cdce aia ckisnsasweeednm 0.0 
oc anonanaadcaconnadence 0.0 
Palo Alo, Galt. ........./..... Zion dtarsdisicaccazesseaeecces 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Population 
To cs ae ee 0.0 
SS SER SE ee eee ne ence 0.0 
PRPS, MUNN asiso ee cacsccnisdacicenodasustetacsdonses 0.0 


Don Leonard Resigns To Seek 
Republican Gubernatorial Nomination 


Police Commissioner Donald S. Leonard sub- 
mitted to Mayor Cobo of Detroit his resignation, 
effective June 5, in order 
to devote all his time to his 
campaign for the Republi- 
can nomination for gover- 
nor of Michigan. 

Reluctantly accepting the 
resignation and with no im- 
mediate plans for appoint- 
ment of a successor, Mayor 
Cobo said: “I am accepting 
your resignation with great 
regret. I had hoped until 
now that you would not re- 
sign, but would stay with 





Donald S. Leonard 
us. However, I will never stand in the way of 


any one trying for higher office. It is nice that 
clean-cut, competent people are willing to take 
on the burdens. You have done a splendid job 
and have been able to relieve me of tremendous 
responsibilities. If there is ever any work in 
city government, and you are available, I will 
seek you.” 

Commissioner Leonard took over direction of 
the Detroit Police Department in October, 1952, 
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shortly after his unsuccessful campaign for the 
governorship. Prior to spring of that year he 
had been Commissioner of Michigan State Police, 
a department he served for 29 years, rising from 
the rank of trooper to head of the force. 


A past president of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, Commissioner Leonard is 
well known and respected among law enforcement 
officials of the Western Hemisphere. Joining the 
IACP in 1933 as an executive officer of the Mich- 
igan State Police, he has been a tireless and goal- 
getting worker in many fields of Association en- 
deavor. His best known work is in the field of 
police radio. For over 20 years he served on the 
IACP Police Communications Committee, first as 
committee member and in later years as its chair- 
man, and during that time gained many conces- 
sions for police communications as result of his 
presentations, both in writing and in person, be 
fore the Federal Communications Commission. 


In 1942 he was police member of a committee 
sent by the Federal government to England to 
study its air raid warning and control system. 
Upon his return he assisted in drafting manuals 
on police aspects of civilian defense for the Office 
of Civilian Defense. 

Other assignments in which he spoke on behalf 
of law enforcement officials, given to him because 
of his ability to clearly define a problem and con- 
cisely summarize the best solution, included At- 
torney General Cummings’ Committee to Investi- 
gate Crime, the International Communications 
Conference in Havana, Cuba, the Interstate Com- 
mission, on Crime, and Attorney General Mc- 
Grath’s National Crime Conference. His service 
to IACP committees and those of other organiza- 
tions extends beyond the possibility of enumera- 
tion. 

Resigning his commissionership before under- 
taking his political campaign is illustrative of his 
placing the welfare of his department above per- 
sonal desires. ‘“‘Mayor Cobo was kind enough to 
offer me a leave of absence for the campaign,” 
he stated, “but I feel that the people of Detroit 
are entitled to a fulltime commissioner. It is very 
difficult for me to leave such a nice administration 
and such an outstanding police department. Mem- 
bers of my staff urged me to take the leave, but 
I want to get out on my own time and justify 
the support of the people who are going to vote 
for me...I feel that the opportunity before me 
for larger public service is one to which I must 
and will devote my full energy and attention.” 


Under the title of “An Honest Decision,’ the 
Detroit Times had this to say about Commissioner 
Leonard’s resignation: “As state police commis- 
sioner, Leonard established an outstanding re- 
putation as an able and energetic police adminis- 
trator. He maintained that reputation in De- 
troit. 
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“During his period here, he worked sincerely 
and, in the main, successfully to build a better 
police force for Detroit. His accomplishments 
were many and where accomplishment was de- 
nied him, the greater responsibility lay in lack of 
funds to do the job. 


“In entering the gubernatorial race, Leonard 
broke clean—refusing an opportunity to take leave 
of absence for the duration of the campaign.... 


“Public respect goes with the man who scorns 
asecurity grasp upon one public office while seek- 
ing another and higher office.” 


Fleet Contest Shows Policemen 
Rank High In Safe Driving 


Are policemen safe drivers? And, if so, how 
safe? Perhaps for the first time, this question 
can be answered with a degree of certainty. And 
the answer is that, as a group, police are about 
the safest drivers in the world. 

The above statement is being borne out by the 
experience of about 84 state and municipal police 
fleets competing in the first National Police Fleet 
Safety Contest sponsored jointly by the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police and the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

From July 1, 1953, through April of 1954, the 
84 competing police fleets had a combined aver- 
age frequency rate of 1.32 reportable accidents 
per 100,000 vehicle miles while the 1,349 com- 
mercial vehicle fleets in other divisions of the con- 
test racked up a frequency rate of 1.86. 


State police fleets averaged .72 reportable ac- 
cidents during the period, which contrasts favor- 
ably with .95 accidents per 100,000 miles achieved 
by 232 passenger car fleets entered in the con- 
test. 


Municipal police fleets experienced a 3.12 fre- 
quency rate which did not compare favorably with 
the experience of City Truck Government (1.47), 
City Truck Petroleum (1.72), or City Truck Priv- 
ate Carrier (3.04). However the city squad car 
drivers showed themselves quite superior to the 
City Truck Contest Carrier group (5.27) and the 
City Truck Common Carriers (7.96). 


Reports from contestants indicate that good 
safety records are not obtained by accident, but 
are the result of intelligently planned driver safe- 
ty programs. 

That contest participation is a valuable part of 
such safety programs is borne out by the state- 
ments of many contestants. Capt. Pierce J. Flem- 
ing, director, Police Traffic Bureau of the Chica- 
go Park District Police, reported, “The contest 
is offering us a wonderful opportunity to learn 
the experience of similar organizations with simi- 
lar problems and similar hazards. We entered 
the contest and learned our accident rate was bet- 





ter than some but much poorer than any police 
organizations. This gave us much needed ammu- 
nition to fight the long standing excuse that ‘we 
are in emergency work.’ Now we can show our 
men facts that indicate to us and to them that 
police fleets can be operated with a very high 
degree of safety.” 


Deputy Chief W. E. Warner, of the San Diego, 
Calif., police department, where a vigorous safe- 
ty program has been in operation for a good many 
years remarked, “The contest has given us an 
added shot in the arm. We have publicized the 
fact that we are in competition and the boys seem 
to be driving with extra care.” 


The 1953-54 contest was concluded June 30, 
1954. After the records of top ranking fleets 
have been audited by National Safety Council re- 
presentatives, the winners will be declared. 
Awards will be presented to the winners at the 
annual conference of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police in New Orleans in Sep- 
tember. 


Fleets may enter the 1954-55 contest anytime 
before January 15, 1955, but early registrations 
are urged. There is no charge for contest parti- 
cipation. Police fleets wishing to enter this con- 
test can do so by requesting a registration form 
from the Statistical Division, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIli- 
nois. 


THE COP 


I have met an awful lot of cops .. . Some were 
old and grey . . . Others cross and crabby .. . 
when they couldn’t get their way .. . Others were 
bright and smiling ... Eight hours every day... 
A cop is only human .. . The same as you and 
me...I often thought if I were a cop... What 
sort of cop I’d be. . .Would I be a coward ... and 
hate and damn and swear... Or would I be in- 
different ... As if I didn’t care... You got to 
know an awful lot.. . To be a first class cop... 
You got to know just when to start... And when 
you ought to stop ... You see, I’m just a little 
boy ... I never was a cop. 





The above was written by Daniel J. Greer, of 
387 Park Street, New Britain, Conn., who ex- 
plains: 

I am a retired machinist toolmaker, 73 years 
of age. For several years I have been employed 
as traffic monitor at the Vance School, and I have 
written verses for the children on a variety of 
subjects, including safety. The kids like my 
verses and file them in their scrap books. This 
contact with children has made me young again, 
and it also inspired me to write “The Cop.” I de- 
dicate it to “the cops” of New Britain and other 
towns in which I have lived.” 
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F TRAINING 
CALENDAR 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses 
are invited to list scheduled schools in this 
column.) 





July 26—Five-day course in Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

2—Second Annual Conference on Modern 
Methods In Law Enforcement (Policing, 
Crime Detection and Criminal Justice 
Administration), Gradutate School of 
Public Administration and Social Serv- 
ice, New York University, Washington 
Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 

Aug. 2-6—Institute on Problems In Policing, 
Crime Detection, and Criminal Justice 
Administration, Graduate School of Pub- 
lic Administration, New York Univer- 
sity, New York 3, N. Y. 

Aug. 16-27—Southern California Thirteenth An- 
nual Technical Institute for Peace Offi- 
cers’ Training, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

6—Northern California Peace Officers’ 
Basic Five-Week School, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege. Application for enrollment may be 
addressed to State Supervisor, Peace Of- 
ficers’ Training, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento 14, Calif. 

8—Three-day Traffic Court Conference 
(conducted with the American Bar Asso- 
ciation), Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

13—Two-week course in Post-Licensing 

Control and Driver Improvement, con- 
ducted for AAMVA, Region IV, Univer- 
sity of California, San Francisco, Calif. 


13—Three-week Police Traffic Training 
Course (Introduction to Police Traffic 
Supervision), Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. 


15—Three-day Traffic Safety Clinic for 
Newspapermen, Northwestern Universi- 
ty, Evanston, II. 


20—Four-week course in Military Vehicle 
Safety and Traffic Regulation (for U. S. 
Army), Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 


20—Opening date, Fall Term (three 
months), Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 





Sept. 23—Opening session, 1954-44 Traffic Police 
Administration Training Program, Traf- 
fic Institute, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, III. 

Oct. 4—Two-week course in Post Licensing Con- 
trol and Driver Improvement (Conduct- 
ed for the AAMVA), Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston. 

Oct. 4—Three-week course in Accident Investiga- 
tion—Administration and Techniques, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Oct. 11—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (Con- 
ducted with the American Bar Associ- 
ation), School of Law, Northwestern 
University, Chicago. 

14—Three-day conference for Traffic Insti- 
tute TPA graduates, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

17—Retraining Session for Graduates, FBI 
National Academy, Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Washington, D. C. 

18—Southern California Peace Officers’ 
Basic Five-Week School, County Sher- 
iff’s Department, Riverside. Application 
for enrollment may be addressed to State 
Supervisor, Peace Officers’ Training, 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento 14, Calif. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 18—Three-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

18—Six-week course of instruction in poly- 
graph operation, Keeler Polygraph In- 
stitute, 341 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
Ill. 

1—Two-week course in Post Licensing Con- 
trol and Driver Improvement (conducted 
for the AAMVA), University of Ala- 
bama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

8—Three-day Traffic Court Conference 
(conducted with the American Bar As- 
sociation), University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


8—Three-week course in Traffic Law for 
Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

22—Three-day Traffic Court Conference 
(conducted with the American Bar Asso- 
ciation), Indianapolis, Ind. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
29—Two-week course in Traffic Control De- 


vices and Methods, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Nov. 


29—T wo-week course in Post Licensing Con- 
trol and Driver Improvement, (conduct- 
ed for the AAMVA), Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, II. 


Nov. 


Dec. 13—Six-day course in Chemical Tests for In- 
toxication, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 


Ill. 




























Police ) 
Traf- ONFERENCE 
2rsity, 

nduct- 

1 Uni- al 
atios (Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
suga- vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ues, ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 


quarters hotel.) 


(Con- 

ssoci- July 26-28—Penna. Chiefs of Police Association, 

ern annual meeting, Benjamin Franklin Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia. 

Insti- July 26-29—New York State Association of Chiefs 


' 
| should include dates and place, with name of the head- 


‘itute, of Police, annual meeting, Hotel New 

Yorker, New York City. 
» FBI | Aug. 9-10—Associated Police Communications 
of In- Officers. annual conference, William 

; Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘icers’ | Aug. 18-20—Police Association of Ontario, an- 
Sher- nual meeting, Royal Connaught Hotel, 
cation | Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
State | Aug, 23-26—Police Conference, State of New 
ming, York, annual meeting, Onandaigua Ho- 
acra- tel, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Aug. 24-26—20th annual conference, New York 

v En- State Sheriffs’ Association, Montauk 
iston, Manor, Montauk Point, Long Island, 

i Ps 
poly- | Sept. 2-4—34th Annual Conference, California 
h In- Peace Officers Association, Biltmore Ho- 
x0 11, tel, Los Angeles. 

Sept. 9-10—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, 

Con- | 22nd annual convention, Elks Club, 
ucted Boone, Iowa. 
Ala- Sept. 12-14—(tent.) New Mexico Sheriffs and 

Police Association, annual meeting, 
rence Truth or Consequences, N. M. 
r As- Sept. 14-17—Chief Contables’ Association of 
ustin, Canada, annual conference, Royal York 


Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


fs Sept. 15-18—Judges, Marshals, and Constables 

ie Association, annual meeting, Lake Ta- 

rence hoe, Bijou, Calif. 

ASS0- | Sent. 16-17—Virginia Association of Chiefs of 
Police, annual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, 





1 De- Roanoke, Va. 

itute, | Sept. 26-28—South Dakota Sheriffs and Police 
Officers Association,.Alonzo Ward Hotel, 

 Con- Aberdeen, S. D. 

ei Sept. 26-30—61st annual conference of Interna- 

sae tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 
i Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

ee Sept. 27-29—Sheriffs’ Association of Texas, an- 





nual meeting, Corpus Christi, Tex. 











Oct. 4-6—Annual Conference, International Mu- 
nicipal Signal Association, Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Oct. 17-20—2nd Annual Conference, Chief’s Divi- 
sion, League of California Cities, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Oct. 18-21—81st Annual Conference, Internation- 
al Association of Fire Chiefs, Houston, 
Tex. 

Oct. 18-22—42nd National Safety Congress and 
Exposition, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 24-29—84th Annual Congress of Correction, 
American Prison Association and Na- 
tional Jail Association, Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dec. 8-9—Buckeye State Sheriffs Association, an- 
nual meeting, Neil House, Columbus, O. 


Dec. 27-28—Minnesota State Sheriffs Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


COUNTY-WIDE FIRST AID SERVICE 








County Sheriff Joe Tracy, right, of Fresno 
County, Calif., and Kermit Smith, left, chairman 
of the Fresno County Red Cross Chapter, look on 
as Undersheriff Lee Johnson attaches to one of 
the sheriff’s cars a plate designating it a Mobile 
First Aid Unit. 

All 38 of the sheriff’s patrol cars have quali- 
fied as Mobile First Aid Units through an agree- 
ment signed by the Sheriff’s Office and Fresnc 
County Red Cross Chapter on April 19, 1954. 
To qualify, a patrol car must be driven by a per- 
son trained in advanced first aid by the Red Cross 
and must carry a fully-equipped first aid kit. 
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We Salute 
She Wiuners 


Announce !ACP Traffic Law 


Enforcement Winners for ‘53 

Eight states and 10 cities have been honored 
by the International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice for outstanding performances in traffic law 
enforcement in 1953. 

First-place awards were given in five state di- 
visions and in nine city population groups. There 
were ties in three state divisions and in one city 
group. 

Plaques bearing the winners’ names are being 
sent to heads of law enforcement agencies of the 
cities and states named by the award committee. 
Officers or representatives of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police will make the pre- 
sentations in local ceremonies. 

In addition to the first-place winners, three 
states and 41 cities received honorable mention. 


The Winning States 


1 (Eastern) Rhode Island, Massachusetts (tie) 
Honorable Mention: Delaware, New Jersey 


2 (Southern) Mississippi and Virginia (tie) 
3 (Midwestern) klahoma 
4. (Western) , Washington 
Honorable Mention: Colorado 
5 (Largest States) California, Ohio (tie) 
The Winning Cities 
Group 1. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Group 2. Washington, D. C., San Francisco (tie) 
Group 3. Dallas, Texas 
Group 4. Oakland, Calif. 
Group 5. See Miami, Fla. 
Honorable Mention: Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Group 6. Phoenix, Ariz. 


Honorable Mention: Sacramento, Calif., South Bend, Ind., 
Berkeley, Calif, Pasadena, Calif., and Montgomey, Ala. 
Group 7. Columbia, S. C. 
Honorable Mention: Kalamazoo, Mich., Topeka, Kansas, 
Lansing, Mich., Jackson, Mich., Dubuque, Ia., Saginaw, 
Mich., and Stockton, Calif. 

Group 8. East Cleveland, Ohio 
Honorable Mention: Elyria, O., Shaker Heights, O., 
Wausau, Wis., Enid, Okla., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., Palo 
Alto, Calif., Eau Claire, Wis., St. Cloud, Minn., and Ann 

Arbor, Mich. 

Group 9. Winnetka, III. 
Honorable Mention: Ft. Collins, Colo., Ventura, Calif., 
Hingham, Mass.; Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., East 
Lansing, Mich., Longview, Wash., Walla Walla, Wash., 
Emporia, Kans., Lodi, Calif., Bellevue, Pa., Orangeburg, 
S. C., Boulder, Colo., Milton, Mass., Richland, Wash., 
Niles, Mich., Birmingham, Mich., and South St. Paul, 
Minn. 

The committee of judges for the IACP awards 
consisted of Cyrille Leblanc, immediate past presi- 
dent of the Association and retired chief of police 
of Gardner, Mass., who served as chairman; Chief 
I. B. Bruce, Colorado Springs, Colo., first vice 
president of the Association, and Col. Francis C. 
Grevemberg, superintendent of the Louisiana 
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IACP T. L. E. AWARD WINNERS 


NATIONAL SAFETY CONTEST 
AAA PEDESTRIAN PROTECTION 


State Police. The judges were assisted by J. D, 
Hill and George E. Grotz, field representatives 
of the National Safety Council, Chicago. 

This was the sixth year that the Internationa] 
Association of Chiefs of Police has honored police 
agencies for excellence in traffic work. The 
awards are based on evaluation of enforcement 
reports of cities and states in the Annual Inven- 
tory of Traffic Safety Activities. Twenty per 
cent of the total scoring credit is allocated to fa- 
cilities and methods and 80 per cent to actual en- 
forcement performance. Evaluation is guided by 
recommendations of the Enforcement Committee 
of the President’s Highway Safety Conference and 
the Traffic Committee of the IACP, and by com- 
parison with performances reported by other 
cities and states. Evaluation information is pro- 
vided by the National Safety Council, adminis- 
trative agency for the Annual Inventory. 

Judging of the National Traffic Safety Contest 
is based on overall traffic safety activities of 
cities and states, as submitted in reports to the 
Annual Inventory. Winners of the 1953 National 
Traffic Safety Contest were announced in June. 

Many of the first-place winners in the 1953 
traffic law enforcement competition have ap- 
peared before in the winner’s circle in their va- 
rious divisions and groups. 

Oklahoma has been the most consistent winner, 
having taken a first-place award every year since 
the competition was established. Los Angeles and 
Washington, D. C., have won four previous a- 
wards, and Dallas and the States of Washington 
and California, three each. 


Virginia And Wausau Winners In 
National Traffic Safety Contest 
The State of Virginia was National Grand 
Award Winner for States, and Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin, for Cities in the 1953 National Traffic Safety 
Contest, conducted by the National Safety Council. 
Below are other state and city winners in their 
various regions or population group. (Where no 
second or third place winner is mentioned, no 
awards were made; two or more cities listed tied 
for the award.) 


The Winning States 


EASTERN MIDWESTERN 
Ey scaieishaceinncnbaines New Jersey Ist Oklahoma 
MEE. <cobsabadcavekeetn’ Massachusetts WESTERN 
NUE inasemniclatnedisnenrcen Connecticut Ist Washington 
2nd Colorado 
SOUTHERN 3rd s Oregon 
BB. kcnrssappsunscenpsseveseshunse Virginia Largest 
SEIN lecksgatinitastinastddaisesetoiiiond Florida Ist Pennsylvania 
SE conncernorsnsnsencvenseees Mississippi 2nd . cesses Texas 
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The Winning Cities 


Over 1,0000,000 750—1,000,000 
Ist ga Los Angeles Ist sive San Francisco 
500—750,000 100—200,000 
Ist ‘ : ce. Seattle Ist Phoenix, Ariz. 
350—500,000 2nd ... Arlington, Va. 
1st deni ... Denver Sacramento, Cal. 
200—350,000 ..Wi!mington, Del. 
Ist Syracuse, N. Y. 3rd .. seseeeee YOungstown, O. 
2nd Omaha, Neb. 25—50,000 
3rd debe Providence, R. I. Ist ; . Wausau, Wis. 
50—100,000 RR . Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Ist Kalamazoo, Mich. na ..Norwa'k, Conn. 
ie na Evanston, Ill. 10—25 000 
BED. sccstsiasess Jackson, Miss. Ist ... Garden City, Kans. 
PIU swoussnecctcisdasmntsinios Peru, Ind. 
oe .. Walla Walla, Wash. 


Kansas Top State In The Pedestrian 
Protection Contest Sponsored by AAA 


The State of Kansas and the cities of Kansas 
City, Kans., and York, 8. C., were judged the 
Grand Award winners in the 15th National Pe- 
destrian Protection Contest sponsored by the 
American Automobile Association. 

The three Grand Award winners were selected 
from a total of 1,571 cities and 46 states which 
submitted reports to the AAA for analysis and 
scoring. 


The Winning States 


GROUP I GROUP III* 
ne Maryland ES. ccvesctisvnseteckins Massachusetts 
2nd .. Washington iducskbudgucustenscts ae 
GROUP II GROUP IV* 
7 ‘ Connecticut Ist. ehdbadeesiavenpnosta Kansas . 
_ New Jersey “(No 2nd or 3rd Awards) 


The Winning Cities 


Over 1,000,000 25—50,000 
Ist idee Philadelphia, Pa. Ist .................... Belmont, Mass. 
500—1,000,000 EE ch vevadesnnsesveuuie Wausaau, Wis. 
Ist ............ Washington, D. C. BOG cisseces New London, Conn. 


memes: Hagerstown, Md. 
. Bloomington, Ind. 


200—500,000 ‘ 
10—25,000 


Ist , Providence, R. I. 
2nd : Denver, Co'o. Ist . Garden City, Kans. 
3rd Seattle, Wash. . Pendelton, Ore. 


Richmond, Va. MOO cca scavaccogeres Van Wert, Ohio 
Easthampton, Mass. 


100—200,000 3rd Springfield Twp., Pa. 

Ist ; Kansas City, Kans. . Ft. Collins, Colo. 

2nd : Fall River, Mass. Beaver Dam, Wis. 
3rd rd ... Youngstown, O. Under 10,000 

Arlington, Va. Ist cvcnsésacsenes WME Moe Ge 

Wilmington, Del. 2nd occas OOM, Va. 


Sand Springs, Okla. 
.. Alexandria, Minn. 


South Bend, Ind. 


50—100,000 .... Palmer, Mass. 

Ist Roanoke, Va. . Lenoir, N. C. 
2nd Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 3rd .. ..... Concord, Mass. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. . Fairmont, Minn. 

3rd a ee 8=3Mlc(<“‘(i—ié‘“‘“—:é*ésé*éC fo ee Ellis, Kans. 


.. Essex Junction, Vt. 
. Mansfield, Mass. 


Evanston, Ill. 


The contest, which is a comparative analysis of 
the pedestrian accident records and the pedestri- 
an protection programs of the competing states 
and cities, revealed that 1953 was the safest year 
on record for the man on foot. Approximately 
8,500 people lost their lives in pedestrian acci- 








dents last year—a decrease of 100 from the pre- 
vious low recorded in 1952, and a reduction of 
more than 45 per cent from the high point reached 
in 1937. 

Kansas, which had an excellent program and a 
very low death rate, took the Grand Award among 
all states, winning out over Connecticut, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts and Colorado—all first place 
winners in their respective state groupings. State 
groupings are made on the basis of population, 
vehicle miles and weather conditions. 


Kansas City, Kansas, and Allentown, Pa., both 
cities of over 100,000, went the entire year of 
1953 without a single pedestrian death—the first 
time in the history of the Contest that any city 
of such size had turned in a perfect record. How- 
ever, Kansas City came out slightly ahead of 
Allentown in the overall scoring to take the Grand 
Award. 


York, S. C., which has been described as the 
“safest city in America,” for the second consecu- 
tive year won the Grand Award for cities of less 
than 100,000. York shattered all Contest records 
by piling up a perfect score in every phase of the 
Contest. 


Entries from cities are divided into eight ca- 
tegories on the basis of population, and Grand 
Award winners are chosen from the best cities 
of each group. The keenest competition comes 
in the “under 10,000” group, for which 709 cities 
sent entries. It is in this group that York is 
classed, made the perfect score, and walked off 
with the first place and a Grand Award. 


Ralph Thomas, president of AAA, in express- 
ing his appreciation to all of the state and city 
officials who compiled entries, said that the goal 
of having every city in the United States of over 
5,000 population entered is now in sight. When 
the first Contest was held in 1939, only 107 cities 
turned in reports. This number rose to 896 in 
1948, and in the past five years the figure has 
nearly doubled. 


The judges of the 15th Annual Contest were: 
H. S. Fairbank, chairman, Deputy Commissioner, 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads; J. O. Mattson, pre- 
sident, Automotive Safety Foundation; Donald 
M. McNeil, president, Institute of Traffic En- 
gineers; J. W. Bethea, Deputy Director, White 
House Conference on Highway Safety; Chester H. 
Lamb, secretary, American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators; Wainwright Bridges, ex- 
ecutive secretary, State and Local Officials’ Na- 
tional Highway Safety Committee; Chief Leroy 
E. Wike, executive secretary, International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police; and E. L. Schmidt, re- 
presenting American Association of State High- 
way Officials, secretary, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Highways. 
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SELECTING A CONFERENCE CITY 


On page five of this issue is reported action 
taken by the IACP Board of Officers in providing 
for the selection of conference cities for both 1955 
and 1956 at the forthcoming New Orleans Con- 
ference, and the designation of a conference city 
for the second year following each annual con- 
ference thereafter. 

This action was held necessary by the Board of 
Officers in view of the long-range planning re- 
quired for local arrangements for the conferences. 
Not all cities extending invitations to the Associ- 
ation have adequate facilities for the conference, 
and many chiefs do not realize the overwhelming 
responsibilities which fall upon their shoulders 
if their city is chosen by the delegates. 

For information of all members, listed below 
are the major requirements for an IACP Confer- 
ence. 


Facilities Required Of Hotel 

Accommodation of Delegates. Approximately 
800 rooms required. This may be divided among 
neighboring hotels, within a radius of four blocks 
of the Headquarters Hotel, but at least 400 rooms 
shall be in the hotel designated as Conference 
Hotel Headquarters. 

Officers and Staff. Complimentary hotel rooms 
for the following officers shall be provided by the 
Conference Hotel Headquarters: President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer and Executive Secretary; six 
double rooms (twin-bedded) for staff members 
of IACP Headquarters and the IACP Traffic Di- 
vision. 

Exhibits. The IACP shall control rental of all 
exhibit space at the conference and collect all 
exhibit rentals. A minimum of 35 exhibit booths, 
6’x8’ or 8’x8’, to be located in the foyer or hall 
immediately adjacent to the ballroom entrance 
where general sessions are held. These exhibits 
may not be located in a room by themselves or at 
any considerable distance from the main meeting 
room. 

Exhibit booth equipment may be supplied by 
the hotel or by a private firm, according to pre- 
vious arrangement made. If the latter, the hotel 
shall supply tables, table covers and chairs for 
each booth. 

The hotel shall supply upon request a blue print 
or sketch of floor plan of the area in which ex- 
hibit booths are to be located and of the meeting 
room layout. 

Meetings. A ballroom or other large meeting 
room with a theater seating arrangement to ac- 
commodate 1,000 persons is a minimum require- 
ment, with a PA system in good working order, 
and adequate microphone coverage to handle panel 
discussions. The platform dias should be suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate approximately 25 
persons. ; 

In addition to the above main meeting room, 
there is needed a room seating approximately 
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200 persons (State Section annual session), and 
other rooms seating from 50 to 250 persons at 
special sessions if it is indicated special sessions 
are to be held. 

Smaller parlors are to be available throughout 
the conference for committee meetings, panel re- 
hearsals, etc. One such parlor, which must be on 
the same floor as the general meeting room, is 
for press headquarters and must be equipped with 
a telephone. 

Banquet. A banquet, for which the IACP will 
handle the sale of tickets, shall be provided for 
and must accommodate a minimum of 800 persons 
(or less by special agreement). The IACP shall 
be billed by the hotel for the actual number of 
tickets collected from delegates and guests; or for 
guarantee of number of persons served made by 
the Association no earlier than noon of the day 
scheduled for the banquet. This bill shall be at 
the rate previously agreed upon for both the per 
plate served and gratuities. 

Other Accommodations. A conference regis- 
tration desk, of sufficient size to accommodate 
both registration personnel and IACP Headquar- 
ters personnel shall be located in the hall or foyer 
adjacent to the main meeting room, or in a room 
not far removed therefrom. There shall be a tel- 
ephone on or conveniently near this desk. 

The hotel shall have a floor porter available 
throughout the conference to render special as- 
sistance. 

Conference Dates. Conference dates are desig- 
nated by the IACP Board of Officers after con- 
sultation with the host chief of police. The con- 
ference is a four-day meeting, formally opening 
on a Monday and closing the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing Thursday. However, all conference facil- 
ities shall be available on the Sunday immediately 
preceding the opening date, with various commit- 
tee meetings and conference registration being 
conducted on that day. 

Promotion. The hotel shall furnish room reser- 
vation cards in a quantity sufficient for circula- 
tion to Association members and such non-mem- 
bers as may be indicated. 


The Host Chief’s Responsibilities 

The responsibilities of the chief of police of the 
city in which the annual conference is held are: 

To serve as host to the IACP officials, mem- 
bers and their guests attending the conference; 
to extend an address of welcome at the opening 
of the conference and serve as joint master of 
ceremonies at the banquet with the Association 
President; to assist in arranging for participation 
of the local mayor and/or other state or city offi- 
cials in the usual manner. 

To render aid and assistance to the IACP Head- 
quarters in completing all local arrangements, 
such as securing local convention bureau person- 
nel to help in registration, handling certain con- 
tacts with the conference headquarters hotel, etc. 
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To detail a watchman to guard exhibits of fire- 
arms and other equipment of exhibitors through- 
out the conference. 

To make available all facilities of the local po- 
lice department in accord with established practice 
and feasibility. 

To aid in establishing contact with radio and 
TV stations and press media for conference pub- 
licity. 

To appoint appropriate committees of local po- 
lice personnel or other officials to accomplish the 
above and to provide a program of entertainment 
for delegates and guests at such times as is cus- 
tomary, and in particular a ladies’ committee to 
serve as hostesses to delegates’ wives and guests. 

To furnish special information required by the 
Association in developing conference arrange- 
ments and to clear with IACP Headquarters any 
contemplated plans as they are developed. 


Special Ceremony Marks Promotion 
Of Vermont State Police Personnel 


In special, formal ceremonies held in his office 
last month, Commissioner William H. Baumann, 
Department of Public Safety, Vermont, head of 
the state police force, pinned bars on the shoulders 
of 10 state police officers, advancing three. to 
higher rank and promoting seven to commissioned 
officers. In addition, nine state police corporals 
were advanced to rank of sergeant and one radio 
repairman 1/c to Radio Technician. 

The promotions made by Commissioner Bau- 
mann raised Captain Ray C. Smith to rank of 
Major. Two lieutenants were promoted to rank 
of captain, and two headquarters staff sergeants 
were elevated to rank of lieutenant. Five troop 
commanders who held the rank of sergeant were 
all promoted to rank of lieutenant. 
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Newly Commissioned Officers In Vermont State 
Police—l. to r., Major Ray C. Smith; Captains 
Norton T. Fitzsimons and Chester L. Kirby; Lieu- 
tenants Erwin A. Alexander and Albert B. Chris- 
tie; Commissioner of Public Safety William H. 
Baumann; and Lieutenants Kennith J. Fletcher, 
Edward J. Luce, Andrew H. Monti; Chester L. 
Nash and Irving N. Willett. 








New Vermont State Police Sergeants—l. to r., 
Harold E. Ackerman, Frank L. Constantine, F. C. 
Corliss, Richard C. Curtiss, Glenn E. Davis; Com- 
missioner of Public Safety William H. Baumann; 
Harold E. Dean, Lloyd E. Howard, Lloyd B. Pot- 
ter, Paul H. Snow and Radio Technician Richard 
J. Shannon. 


Commissioner Baumann stated the promotions 
were made on the basis of ability and meritorious 
service, in accordance with provisions of state law 
enacted by the General Assembly in 19538, pro- 
viding for enlargement of the force. 


Stepped-Up Enforcement By Highway 
Patrol Saves Lives in California 

Rural traffic deaths in California for the first 
four months of 1954 totaled 519, the lowest total 
for any comparable period since 1945! 

Compared to the first four months of 1953, the 
reduction is 216 or a percentage decrease of 29.38, 
according to figures released by the California 
Highway Patrol. 

“This accomplishment is even more spectacular 
since vehicle registrations have recently passed 
six million for the first time in California history, 
and vehicle miles traveled continue to mount 
month by month,” declared Highway Patrol Com- 
missioner B. R. Caldwell. 

Commissioner Caldwell pointed out that in 
bringing about the reductions in traffic deaths, 
the Patrol has intensified every phase of traffic 
law enforcement. In issuing 124,027 citations 
during the first quarter of 1954, officers traveled 
7,284,227 miles, almost half-a-million more miles 
than the same period of 1953. 

Eighty-nine per cent of all Patrol members’ 
time was spent on enforcement duty, an increase 
of 2 per cent; and illegal overloads removed from 
trucks totals almost eight million pounds, an in- 
crease of more than 500,000 pounds. 

“Increased enforcement emphasis pays off in 
lives saved and our job is to save lives. Since 
there is no substitute for visual law enforcement, 
we intend to continue our accelerated program of 
enforcement against traffic law violators,’”’ Com- 
missioner Caldwell said. 
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CANADA BANS HEROIN IMPORTS 


All legal imports of heroin will be cut off after 
January 1, 1955, according to announcement made 
June 1 by Canada’s Health Minister Martin, as 
the House of Commons passed legislation to 
double the maximum penalty for illegal narcotics 
peddlers to 14 years from seven years. 

Mr. Martin said banning heroin imports is an 
obligation under the World Health Organization. 
Not being manufactured in Canada, and once pre- 
sent stocks are used, heroin will be unavailable 
legally. It is one of the most popular narcotics 
among addicts. Its use medicinally has been made 
unnecessary by use of other equally effective drug 
derivatives. 

Mr. Martin estimates narcotic addicts in Ca- 
nada as not more than 3,000, and the main centers 
as being Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton, 
Windsor, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Calgary. 








New Deputy For Kentucky— 





“y 

Above, l. to r., are Lt. Col. William G. Sellers, 
recently appointed Deputy Commissioner of Ken- 
tucky State Police, Colonel Charles C. Oldham, 
Commissioner, and Major Joe J. Hall, executive 
officer of the department. 





Captain Frances G. Lee was recently appointed 
an honorary member of the Department of Ken- 
tucky State Police with rank of Major, and State 
Police Lieutenant William G. Sellers was named 
Deputy Commissioner of the department with 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel. Both appointments 
were made by Colonel Charles C. Oldham, Com- 
missioner of Kentucky State Police. 


In announcing appointment of Major Lee, Com- 
missioner Oldham commended her enthusiastic 
and very active interest in law enforcement. As 
Captain of the New Hampshire State Police, Mrs. 
Lee regularly attends meetings of the IACP 
State and Provincial Police Section. 

While attending the 17th annual homicide se- 
minar at Harvard, State Police Captain Onzi H. 
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behalf of Colonel Oldham. 

Deputy Commissioner Sellers will serve as as- 
sistant to the Commissioner and act for him when 
he is out of the state. Before joining the State 
Police in 1948, Deputy Commissioner Sellers was  { 
a member of the Lexington, Ky., municipal police 
department. A captain in the Army Reserve, he 
served in both World War II and the Korean con- 
flict. 

The new deputy commissioner recently received | 
the Korean Presidential Citation from Presi- 
dent Sygman Rhee in recognition of honorable 
and faithful service as commander of a Chinese 
Prisoner of War Camp in Korea from January, 
1953 to October of that year. The citation was 
presented by Major General Jess Lindsay, Ken- 
tucky Adjutant General, on behalf of the Korean 
President. 





Cornwell presented Major Lee her commission on 







































CINDER DICK 
By Major Victor C. Kelso, MPC 
Office of the Provest Marshal 
APA 958, c/o P. M. 
San Francisco, California 


Before the days of radio, 

Teletype, and audio. 

Before the time of FBI 

When only birds flew ’neath the sky, 

A lawman found in trouble thick { 
Was named by some, “A Cinder Dick.” 


He rode the rails when steam was king, 
Saw knives flash bare—heard bullets sing; 
No help in sight for such as he 

Whether the New York Central or Santa Fe. 
The Union Pacific and the Burlington— 

He fought for all with fist and gun. 


Trouble reported over the singing wire, } 
Alone he sped to flood and fire. 

He worked each case with tireless might, 
No organized police to aid his fight. 

His decisions were final, they had to stick, 
A commander of authority, this Cinder Dick. 
Should we forget such an officer as he, 

Who carved his niche in our history. 

Special Agent, his title—he’s called today, 
Efficiently patrolling his right-of-way. 

Yet his record is there, when hammers click 
And the one at bay snarls—“Cinder Dick!” 


STEPHEN F. MALLARD 


Stephen F. Mallard, chairman of the Jersey 
City Housing Authority and president of the Mal- 
lard Trucking Company died June 25 after a 
brief illness. 

Active in civic affairs, Mr. Mallard for many ! 
years has been an honorary member of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police. 
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Specialists in Tear Gas materials, Gas Masks, Rifles, 

’ Shotguns, Submachine Guns for both Police and Mili- 

tary use, Colt Revolvers, Ultra Violet Mineralite 
products, Leather Goods, Mattress Friskers, Gun and 
Metal Detectors, and many other products for effec- 
tive Law Enforcement purposes. Literature available 
on request. 





> FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


Specialists in Screntific Law Enforcement and Protective Equipment 


'O 
CABLE ADDRESS—FEDERALLAB SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 












Every Law Enforcement 
Officer should ow 


¢¢¢ 


Whether you are a “Regular” 
or a “Special” a miniature badge is a 
must for off-duty recognition. Carry 
your miniature with pride, it’s a small 


token of your contribution to your 
community. 


Contact your Blackinton Badge 
Dealer today and ask him to show 
you actual Badge samples. 


Most of the popular miniature 
styles are also available in regu- 


lation size badges. Miniatures 
have solid backs. 


ay 
Slackinlou As THE 
LARGEST SELECTION OF 


ACKINTON 
MINIATURE BADGES IN F . BRAG RTRN ON &2 €O., 28 E: 
Wee UUEURY. % «0 eo bw ee 


ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 











